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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


if is certain that the conference of bishops, clergy 
and laymen, keenly interested in the position of 
the Church in relation to elementary education, which 
has been held in response to the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is an event of prophetic 
import. ‘The meaning of it is, when regard is taken to 
preceding circumstances, too clear for mistake. But a 
short time has elapsed since Mr. Balfour, with more 
precision of language than is to be expected usually 
from a statesman in his responsible position, held 
out the hand of friendship and offered a_ half- 
promise of help to the friends of voluntary education. 
The warm sympathy which Lord Salisbury feels for the 
devoted persons who support voluntary schools simply 
because in them alone can definite religious teaching be 
given has long been well known. Public interest in the 
subject, shown in controversial letters to the Press 
marked by an acrimony which is a sign, even though it 
be a deplorable sign, of the warmth of feeling on either 
side, has never been exhibited in a more striking fashion 
than at present. ‘There is a problem which cries for 
solution ; there is a grievance which must be remedied. 
We make no doubt that the conference was summoned 
at the suggestiun of the leaders of the Unionist party 
to the end that, in formulating a n.easure to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament in the coming session, they might 
have the benefit of knowing the conditions which would 
satisfy the Church. And if this conference should be 
but the prelude to another and greater, including the 
Cardinal Archbishop and the Doctors of Noncon- 
formity, so much the better. ‘The Government ay 
then learn what plan, a moderate plan and a temperate, 
be it hoped, will commend itself to all or to some of the 
great religious bodies. 

The evolution of the factors which combine to make 
the present problem crucial may be told in a few words. 
For a generation before 1870 the various religious 
denominations had, by voluntary effort supported by 
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State aid, provided all the machinery of elementary 
education. . Then, side by side with the voluntary 
system and by no means intended to supplant it, came 
School Boards. And it is not denied that, if the theory 
that one set of men ought to be called upon to pay, in 
whole or part, for ihe education of other men’s children 
be correct—which we take leave to doubt, albeit the 
doubt is futile now—the Board school system is, apart 
from the question of religious education, the most 
satisfactory and equitable that can be conceived. In 
1876 compulsory attendance became the rule, but that 
fact is immaterial to the present discussion. More 
important is the truth, familiar to all who know those 
regions of our country in which Nonconformity is strong 
and militant, that Board schools were regarded and 
used in many places, particularly in Wales, as handy 
weapons for use against the Church; that each new 
Board school erected was looked upon as a step towards 
Disestablishment. ‘Then came the sweeping measure 
of 1891 which ordained that in the Board schools, 
supported exclusively by the rates, all education, secular 
and religious, should be given absolutely without 
charge. From that day to this it has been growing 
more clear every day that the denominational schools, 
with inadequate support from the State and relying for 
the rest of their subsistence upon the subscriptions of 
denominationalists already subject to taxation for the 
support of undenominational schools, cannot sustain 
themselves much longer under present conditions 
against the competition of the Board schools. The 
subscribers are taxed by the State on the one hand and 
by conscience on the other: the State is the stronger. 
It were no great matter that denominational schools 
should perish if the common ground of Christianity 
could be defined in a syllabus of instruction, if the 
instructors were machines and not men imbued with 
feelings, passions and beliefs. But, firstly, where is your 
common ground of Christianity? Stated in the lan- 
guage of an ex-Inspector of Schools in the 7J%mes it 
amounts to plain ‘Theism with an admission, as an_his- 
torical fact, of the perfect humanity of Christ without 
much reference, that we can find, to his Divinity. That 
suffices not for Churchmen nor for Roman Catholics 
and ought not to satisfy, nor can we believe that it does 
satisfy, any earnest follower in the tenets of any Non- 
conformist Communion. Moreover, the teacher must 
explain’ the scriptural history which he teaches, must 
answer the questions of intelligent pupils ; be he never 
so loyal to a syllabus never so colourless, he will soon 
discover the fatal truth of Waterfield’s saying ‘ there 
‘an be no truth without definition’ and, consciously or 
unconsciously, his explanation will embody the opinion 
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of some distinct religious body or his own opinion : 
and all opinion is dogma. The teacher cannot, unless 
he be worthless, fail to influence the pupil, and it is the 
knowledge of this inevitable fact which is at the bottom 
of the whole difficulty. 

The complaint of Churchmen and Roman Catholics 
is that colourless religion is a contradiction in terms. 
Attempts to teach it must result either in dogmas 
which may not be of the desired kind, or in no religion 
at all, which is worse : they ask no more than to be 
placed in a fair position and, so asking, they have a 
right to say that if their schools are left to perish in 
unfair conditions the cost of education to the country 
will not be a whit less than it would be if they were 
treated fairly. Enter the Bishop of Hereford as a 
prophet, crying, in hackneyed language, ‘ When the 
inevitable reaction comes your privileges will be swept 
away and it will never be endured that you should 
continue to choose and appoint State-paid officials.’ 
Has his lordship clean forgotten, in the serene atmo- 
sphere of the Close at Rugby, that the teachers 
in voluntary schools have been, in some manner, 
State-paid for nearly two generations: So much 
for his prophecy. ‘There remains one riddle passing 
hard to read. Why do not the Nonconformists, 
who are as sincerely religious as any other folk, who 
hold the rigid dogmas of their various sects in deep 
respect, make common cause with us’ ‘Their atti- 
tude cannot be that of Jack, in A Tale of a Tub, 
when he cried ‘ Ah, good Brother Martin, do as I do, 
for the love of God; strip, tear, pull, rent, flay off 
all, that we may appear as unlike that rogue Peter as 
it is possible. I would not for a hundred pounds carry 
the least mark about me that might give occasion to 
the neighbours of suspecting I was related to such a 
rascal.” Rather do we incline to the opinion that, 
mutatis mutandis, a cynical sentence in Culture and 
Anarchy explains their position. ‘When the Noncon- 
formists, in a transport of blind zeal, threw out Sir 
James Graham’s useful education clauses in 1843, one- 
half of their Parliamentary advocates, no doubt, who 
cried aloud against “trampling on the religious liberty 
of the Dissenters to teach the tenets of the Church of 
England ” put their tongue in their cheek while they so 
cried out.” So the Nonconformist divines of 1895 are 
being exploited by the Barbarians of Radical politics 
and of the Agnostic press. 


OUTRAGES TO ORDER 


\ R. HAGOPIAN, chairman of the Armenian 
pal Patriotic Association, maintains that the 
murderous riots which broke out in Constantinople last 
week were provoked by the Turks themselves. Writing 
seven days after the event, and therefore not in haste, 
he gives this account of the matter: ‘When the 
Armenians insisted on presenting their petition, the 
‘Turkish commander, Servet Bey, drew his sword and 
ordered his men to fire on them; and then a general 
mélée ensued.” With so much at stake and so much in 
doubt, Mr. Hagopian should be more careful to main- 
tain the Armenian character for veracity. At every 
stage of the question which has taken such extreme 
importance we move amidst uncertainties; but some 
things are perfectly clear, and one of them is that Mr. 
Hagopian’s story of the way in which the murdering 
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at Constantinople was started is in precise opposition to 

the truth. The mélée of which he speaks was provoked 

by the Armenians—not accidentally, but with inten. 

tion. ‘The testimony to that effect is overwhelming 

and, coming from friends of the Armenians, it includes 

a direct statement of what their object was. 'Theip 

object was to excite the ‘Turks in Constantinople itself 
to outrage and massacre, and so force the halting 

diplomacy of the intervening Powers to imperative 

action. ‘Thus, for example, the Constantinople corres- 

pondent of the Standard writes, after showing himself 
in strong sympathy with the Armenians: ‘It was with 

a deep knowledge of the temper of their surroundings 

that the ringleaders acted. ‘They were perfectly well 

aware that in defying the authorities they laid them- 
selves open to violence, and that in exercising that 
violence the police could scarcely be blamed, or inter- 
fered with by the Powers,’ supposing that the police did 
not exceed ‘the fulfilment of their normal function. 
‘But they (the leaders of the movement) also reckoned, 
and, as it turned out, accurately, that the more fanatical 
Moslem population, the softas, and vagabond ‘Turks, 
would join in. In this case, the expected happened. 
‘The police acted with great moderation, but the others 
did ‘join in*; with the result that the Armenians 
‘undoubtedly succeeded in their object.” Details, such 
as that the arms taken from the Armenians were nearly 
all of one pattern— Smith and Wesson’s revolvers and 
knives, proving an organised distribution from abroad * 
—may be passed over. Enough for the main point, 
which is this: Believing that it would serve their cause 
to provoke a horribly murderous riot in Constantinople, 
the Armenians carried out that idea with care, fore- 
thought, and success. 

(pon that established fact several questions arise, 
which, though we positively decline to answer them our- 
selves, demand an answer. Since the Armenians wanted 
these murders, wanted them horrible, and provoked them 
accordingly, how do the instigators of them stand in the 
eye of justice? Having excited certain of the Sultan's 
more turbulent subjects to mob and outrage, have they 
alone good reason to complain, and the Sultan none ¢ 
Are they morally entitled to weep and wail over the 
massacre they plotted for, the outrage they took pains 
to contrive? What is the right view of their wailing 
and weeping, of the passionate gesture with which they 
point to the corpses mangled by their own provocation 
and at their own particular desire? Do they complain 
because the murdered are so many, or are mangled so 
much? "That cannot be. It would be ridiculous, and 
impossible ; for their design would have been mourned 
as a failure had there not been plenty of hacking and 
hewing and heaps of dead. A correspondent of the 
Daily News goes to a hospital, and, viewing the poor 
wretches who lie there dead or wounded, writes a 
detailed description of their injuries. It is a horrible 
description, voluble of Turkish ferocity when roused. 
But the rousing of the ferocity, the procuring of the 
massacre, was it a bit of Armenian policy or not ? 
Was not its ultimate purpose the publication in England 
of these very details? And if so, are we to weep with 
the Armenians whose bit of policy it was ? 

But, although there is not the least doubt that the 
Constantinople murders were provoked, nor any question 
about the purpose for which they were contrived, it will 
not do to argue from those facts that other massacres 
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reported from Anatolva have a similar explanation. 
Nothing could be more improper, nothing more illogical. 
Before coming to conclusions on the point it is impera- 
tively necessary to wait for the official information 
which no doubt will soon be published. But if we mean 
to be as honest to Turks as to Armenians we shall bear 
in mind that as long ago as February last one of 
Reuter’s agents, who had gone much amongst the 
Armenians in the disturbed districts, said positively that 
there did exist ‘an extremely vigorous revolutionary 
movement,’ and that the methods of their movement 
included some that were ‘no less shocking than the 
barbarity of the ‘Turks in suppressing it. The plan is, 
he wrote, ‘to commit outrages on ‘Turks in order that 
the infuriated ‘Turks shall shock the Christian world by 
the atrocity of their retaliations. Some awful instances 
of these provocative outrages were then related. Now 
we are far from saying that this witness (though 
Reuter’s fagents are as trustworthy as any) is to be 
believed without corroboration. All that we are bound 
to believe is the atrocity of ‘Turkish retaliation ; but 
this we may credit to the full without unjustly and 
foolishly neglecting altogether such testimony as that 
which is cited above. It is only right that it should 
be remembered, and the occasion is opportune for 
remembrance. 

Surprise has been expressed that the intervening 
Powers did not put instant and commanding pressure 
on the Porte as soon as it was seen that a very 
dangerous state of things had been established in Con- 
stantinople. ‘That the effective diplomacy of the three 
Powers seemed to have come to a stop some weeks 
before (which is the Armenians’ excuse for their recent 
operations in the City of the Sultan) was much less 
noticed ; but the one thing may explain the other a 
good deal. Palpably the intervening Powers have not 
always been in exact agreement, or a very troublesome 
matter would have been settled long ago. Apparently 
Russia and France thought or affected to think the 
Sultan overpressed by England. Now what new ques- 
tion was it that came into the affair last week ? It was 
this: whether the three Powers should accord an in- 
stant triumph to the Armenian coup. But whatever we 
may think of it, the Armenian cowp must seem to the 
Russian Government violently insurrectionary. Is it 
not reported now in our own press, as a known thing, 
that this move was stimulated by an Armenian Anar- 
chist society, with a regular assassination committee and 
all complete? The Russian Government is sensitive to 
every whisper of that sort, and, upon the whole, we may 
be sure that the Czar would be in no hurry to 
give the Armenian coup its triumph by forcing the 
Sultan to immediate surrender. Submission to revo- 
lutionary committees is not at all what he would 
choose to counsel publicly, even though he had 
in view some great political object, such as the 
smashing-up of the Turkish Empire. Here, perhaps, is 
the explanation of what seems to some people amazing 
apathy ; and it must be remembered that, in this affair, 
Russia and France always speak in agreement, which 
leaves England alone in a committee of three. When 
Lord Salisbury was in Opposition he carefully explained 
the difficulty of getting our own way against the will of 
our allies, after undertaking to work with them in 
concert. That difficulty did not disappear with Lord 
Rosebery ; and when our more eager spirits, chafing at 
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Russian and French restraint, quote our obligations to 


the Armenians under a certain treaty and clamour for 
independent action on that ground, they should 
remind themselves of two things: namely, that HMurope 
has never acknowledged our right of independent action 
here, and that it is impossible to retreat upon that right 
(such as it is) for the reason that, after all, the concert 
of three does not work to our satisfaction. By which 
we do not mean that the hopes with which the inter- 
vention-agreement was entered upon will not be fulfilled, 
That may happen before these lines appear in print, 


‘COUNTY COUNCIL BROADWAY” 


PFNHE London County Council cannot be congratulated 

on the device adopted for shelving the Strand 
Improvement scheme. ‘The report of the Improve- 
ments Committee or any report of a similar nature 
will not be considered until next year because the 
necessary three-fourths majority could not be obtained 
for the suspension of a standing order. Thus a 
proposal of some importance and, according to Pro- 
gressive manifestoes, of extreme urgency, has been 
burked on a point of procedure. This is a dis- 
appointing upshot to the labours of the Improvements 
Committee, more especially when we remember that 
the plan of 1892 met with a very similar fate. It is the 
more unexpected because the Opposition to the suspen- 
sion of the standing order was chiefly Progressive. We 
find both Sir John Hutton and Professor Stuart 
protesting that their consciences would not permit 
them to rush through so large an undertaking in the 
brief time at the Council’s disposal. In any case the 
Progressives have developed a new and interesting trait 
when they plead for examination and inquiry. It may 
be besides that behind this asserted reason there lies 
another no less cogent because unexpressed. ‘The 
Improvements Committee, we note, recommends that the 
cost should be partly met by that modified form of 
betterment to which the L. C. C. reluctantly consented 
in the case of the southern approach to the ‘Tower 
Bridge. Why should not the Progressives be desirous 
of delaying the Strand Improvements Bill in the hope 
that the principle may, at some future period, be intro- 
duced intact ? They may be recommended, at any rate, 
to place more convincing arguments before the electors 
than appear in the reports of Tuesday's debate. 

No great harm will arise, we admit, from the post- 
ponement of the consideration of the Improvements 
Committee's report. That document is long, but it 
cannot be said to have exhausted its subject. In the 
matter of estimates, in particular, it is most uncon- 
vincing. We are confronted with a probable net cost 
of over two millions, which is quite a respectable figure 
in its way. Various items, nevertheless—the expen- 
diture on rehousing the dispossessed families, for 
example—are not entered at all. The Committee is 
also amazingly foggy on the subject of betterment and 
its possible returns. ‘We have endeavoured,’ it pathe- 
tically remarks, ‘to ascertain the amount likely to 
accrue under the Betterment Clauses but owing to 
recent modifications of the principle and to want of 
time the valuer will not be able to submit a reliable 
estimate for five or six weeks hence. Yet, further 
down, we get a reckoning of the cost of purchasing the 
property required for the whole improvement after 
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deducting recoupment. The conclusion, therefore, 
seems inevitable that the calculations submitted by the 
Committee are practically worthless. ‘The ratepayers 
of London may find that, when ‘Council Broadway’ 
unites Holborn with the Strand at last they will 
have to meet a bill much nearer three millions than 
two. The report, indeed, hints, with decent  reti- 
cence, that the Strand Improvement Scheme will 
necessitate several subsidiary projects. There is 
certainly to be a widening of the adjacent streets— 
Blackmoor-street and Exeter-street for example—and 
a brand-new spur street. Besides, completeness would 
be secured by a new bridge across the Thames some- 
where between Waterloo and Blackfriars. But why 
stop there? Surely the new bridge would necessitate 
a new southern approach, and the new southern 
approach an Elephant and Castle Improvement Scheme, 
and the Elephant and Castle Improvement Scheme 
would entail roadmaking operations parallel to the Old 
Kent Road. ‘That is the worst of a city which has 
grown, like London, according to no conscious develop- 
ment. You may ease the traffic here only to find that 
it has become more hopelessly congested than ever a mile 
further on. You grumble at an estimate and have, in 
the end, to provide for double its amount. 

Holborn and the Strand should undoubtedly be con- 
nected, but the scheme of the Improvements Committee 
seems unnecessarily complicated and therefore unneces- 
sarily costly. Its merits consist in combining the 
widening of the Strand with the construction of a new 
thoroughfare from north to south. It may also be 
commended for sparing the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
and for descending without the absurd terrace which 
found place in the plan of 1892. At the same time it 
ignores existing communications altogether, and thereby 
piles up the cost of construction. It intersects little 
street after little street and makes use of barely one. 
A roadway, however, running a few yards farther east 
would take in one side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Why has this alternative been rejected by the Improve- 
ments Committee ? The official answer is that out- 
let cannot be discovered to the south. No intimate 
knowledge of London is required, however, to perceive 
than an opening could be cut behind New Inn which 
would achieve the desired purpose exactly. It might 
involve rather an abrupt curve, but it would not 
entail an appreciable loss of time even upon a waggon 
loaded with bricks. Besides it would demolish those 
very courts and alleys which the Public Health and 
Housing Committee of the L.C.C. has recently con- 
demned as a disgrace to Central London. Under the 
adopted plan they are only skirted, and their demolition 
will entail another outlay of over £200,000. In short, 
the Strand Improvement Scheme is showy rather than 
thorough, and we should not be sorry if Sir John 
Hutton’s enthusiasm for standing orders resulted in the 
production of another and really businesslike report. 


PARNELLITE BLUSTER 


R. JOHN REDMOND is a clever man, and Mr. 

W. Redmond has the advantage of being able to 

draw on his cleverness for advice. When then the two 
are found blustering in the Ancient Concert Rooms in 
Dublin, it is to be presumed that they know what they 
are about. Neither is it particularly difficult to divine 
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the real meaning of all their tall talk at the Parnellite 
conference or congress, or what not, which was held on 
Monday as a sequel to the demonstration of the day 
before. Irishmen, said Mr. O’Brien, when some swagger 
of his was quoted against him in the course of legal 
proceedings, like that kind of thing. Messrs. Redmond 
have every motive to give their countrymen what they 
want, and being intelligent men they do not fail to 
supply the desired matter in respectable amount. 
Abuse of other Irishmen is always welcome and rant 
against England. Messrs. Redmond were prompt to 
produce the required articles. A certain novelty was 
given to the stock eloquence of such occasions by 
scolding at the Irish bishops. ‘These ecclesiastics richly 
deserve what they got. They have chosen to meddle 
with revolutionary parties and methods. It is emi- 
nently just that they should have to learn how surely 
forces of this description at this period of the world’s 
history turn against the clergy. It is not our business 
to fight their battles. If they are punished where they 
sinned we can only be expected to look on with calm, 
and also with some amusement. As for the Parnellites, 
because they are very appropriately employed it does 
not follow that we are to look at their activity with 
any greater measure of respect. 

Clever as Mr. John Redmond is in his way, we doubt 
whether his cleverness goes the length of showing him 
what an essentially despicable figure he and his friends 
cut. There is a kind of phosphorescent cleverness which 
not uncommonly makes a show on a basis of downright 
undiluted silliness. ‘That is the kind of smartness which 
may lead men to brag for the pleasure of followers at 
the cost of making themselves contemptible in the eyes 
of every man of sense. It was glaringly conspicuous in 
the Ancient Concert Rooms of Dublin last Monday. 
The foolishness of Irishmen may be tickled by swagger- 
ing defiances of a very tolerant power which listens to 
all this brag with cool contempt. But though this may 
appear to a mere political cheapjack sufficient reason 
for indulging in it, it is, when all is said, the language 
of a coward and a fool. Any cocktail can brag of what 
terrible things he will do some day or other when the 
chance presents itself. This is the substance of the 
Redmonds’ heroics. Mr. William being the less clever 
was the more blatant. He perhaps does not really see 
how thoroughly craven it is to threaten to attack 
England when such Powers as France and Russia are 
engaged in assailing her. We attach too much meaning 
to it all when we quote it as showing the ineradicable 
hostility of Ireland to England and the hopelessness 
of endeavouring to disarm the hatred of the so-called 
patriots of Ireland. A more critical view is to 
see in it nothing much more than the particular 
order of bluster by which one set of advertising 
would-be leaders of the Irish people hopes to outbid 
all rivals. An affectation of agreement with Finerty 
and Lyman is a way of proving yourself an in- 
corruptible patriot. ‘That is all. But coming from 
persons who are in no danger, who have no intention of 
putting themselves into peril, who sit in Parliament 
unquestioned, who can come and go as they please, who 
can flourish their hypothetical and very contingent 
heroism in absolute safety, it is the bluster of men who, 
for all we can see to the contrary, are the most absolute 
cowards. It is one of the least tolerable traits of the 
loose-tongued, incontinent mouthing stamp of Irishman 
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that, however clever he may be ina way, he is incapable 
of grasping this very obvious truth. 

A demonstration of this character would not have 
been complete if it had wanted an example of the 
usual readiness of the Irish patriot to hold out the hat. 
The Parnellite hat was sent round, and that not only 
to followers. Mr. Redmond and_ his ‘ organisation’ 
went far beyond asking other Irishmen to supply 
them with funds. ‘They approached the Government 
itself with a very tolerable imitation of the tone of 
the sturdy beggar. ‘This and nothing else is the 
meaning of the warning addressed to the Unionist 
Government not to fail to provide remedial legislation. 
Of course it need expect no gratitude. The full 
demands of Ireland are to be satisfied no doubt. 
Undying hatred, etc. etc., will dog the tyrants who, 
etc. etc. We know it all so well, and also we know 
the under-song of petition for a little money down. 
That is what it all means. At some future day when 
such countries as France and Russia have made it quite 
safe, heroes will march in the streets of Dublin, 
probably with copious green ribbons and a brass band. 
In the meantime a little on account will be accepted 
with satisfaction, though not, of course, with anything 
so degrading to the lofty patriot soul as thanks. If 
anybody thinks fit to say that we are insulting the 
Irish people, we reply that we are not talking about the 
Irish people at all, but only of one of the many blatant 
swaggering, self-seeking little knots of adventurers 
whom Ireland, with her half-humorous and _half- 
indolent toleration, allows to speak in her name. 


MADAGASCAR 


VENUE news of the arrival at Antananarivo of General 

Duchesne will have surprised nobody, though the 
French appear to have learned with relief and even with 
exultation that the long-expected has happened. The 
truth is that to the very last there was a feeling across 
the Channel that until the national flag had been 
planted in the City of the Thousand Villages some one 
might contrive to blunder. Our neighbours, we think 
have shown an inclination to judge the conduct of the 
campaign with excessive severity just as they have dis- 
played an exaggerated anxiety as to the issue. No 
doubt the organisation of the expedition was grossly 
mismanaged. ‘The Majunga Wharf, several sizes too 
small for the purpose for which it was intended, was a 
monumental piece of administrative stupidity. ‘The 
neglect to take advantage in time of the river transport 
into the interior was a grave mistake. Equally blame- 
worthy was the want of insight that saddled the troops 
with carts that would not go, instead of providing them 
with porters, mules or oxen that would. ‘Those respon- 
sible for the composition of the expeditionary force are also 
deserving of censure. ‘Taught by the experience gained 
in Tonquin and Dahomey they were guilty of down- 
right folly in forming the European contingent of raw, 
young soldiers, instead of having recourse to the more 
seasoned material that lay ready to their hand. On 
the other hand General Duchesne and his subordinates 
have acquitted themselves well. Whether a mistake 
has been made in the construction of the notorious 
route it is difficult to decide until ample information is 
forthcoming, but apart from his attitude in this matter 
—in which he may have had no alternative—the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief has earned the right to unreserved 
congratulation. In the teeth of very serious natural 
obstacles and in the face of an enemy whose head- 
quarters were at Paris rather than at Antananarivo, he 
has done exactly what he said he would do. He has 
reached the Hova capital at the date fixed by himself, 
and if on his way he has not exterminated his foes, it is 
solely because their military strength is a mere fiction. 
No country need demand of its soldiers a more spirited 
and adventurous piece of work than the rapid march 
by which the first portion of the campaign was brought 
to a conclusion. 

At the same time, to borrow a phrase which Gam- 
betta applied to a very different situation, the era of 
difficulties for the French in Madagascar is only just 
commencing. Our neighbours have forced their way 
into the interior of the island. So far as is known at 
present it still remains for them to conquer it: they 
have certainly to keep it and to derive what profit they 
can from its possession. How the carrying out of the 
triple obligation will be effected is matter for speculation. 
A good many Frenchmen at the present moment must 
be inclined to enjoin on their jubilant countrymen to 
remember Hanoi. The capture of that city was not 
followed by the dawn of a period of prosperity for 
Tonquin; far from it. Of all the curious points which 
have cropped up in connection with the Madagascar 
expedition not the least strange is the mystery which 
has throughout surrounded the result aimed at. A 
large proportion of the Deputies who voted the expendi- 
ture did so for no better reason than because it was 
said to be necessary as a salve to the national honour. 
The vast majority of the general public who approved 
the venture were solely influenced by considerations of 
this order. In short, for France as a whole the expedi- 
tion was a patriotic manifestation out of which glory 
was to be got: there was an absolute overlooking of 
the fact that a stretch of territory longer than the 
mother country went with the glory. Some talk 
of course there was of schemes of colonisation and 
of fresh markets for French commerce. But there 
were side-issues in which only a minority affected an 
interest. Lven the Government has been reticent as 
to its ultimate intentions. A juncture, however, has 
now been reached at which some decision must be 
come to as to what is to be done with the white 
elephant. The first step towards the solution of the 
problem will consist in settling in what relation France 
is to stand for the future to Madagascar. A choice 
has to be made between annexation and some descrip- 
tion of protectorate. We do not fancy that the latter 
alternative has any great chance of being adopted, 
though one of the few French colonies in a fair condi- 
tion of prosperity is Tunis, where a protectorate is in 
force. From the French point of view one of the 
chief objections to any arrangement of the kind being 
resorted to in the case of Madagascar is that any form 
of treaty would involve the continued recognition of 
the Hova Government; a state of things that would 
bind France to respect already existing treaties between 
that Government and other nations. In opinion of 
the colonial party the situation thus brought about 
would have for result that France, after pulling the 
chesnuts out of the fire, would have laboured for the 
benefit of its rivals. 


‘There is much significance in the suspicion of the 
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foreigner of which this opinion is a symptom. Almost 
every line that is published in France, and almost every 
speech that is made there on the subject breathes a lack 
of confidence in the national ability to turn the posses- 
sion of the island to good account. ‘The unanimity on 
this point is astounding. The harshest foreign critic of 
French colonial enterprise could go no further than the 
French go themselves. There is a positive emulation 
in pointing out the difficulties which will have to be 
met in the work of pacifying and administering the 
island and a general agreement to doubt whether the 
task will be successfully accomplished. The tone of 
apprehension is so pronounced that the impression con- 
veyed is that France is mistress of Madagascar against 
her will—which is not so very far from the truth. The 
fears expressed for the future take a familiar shape and, 
there being no reason to be more Gallophile than 


the Gaul, they are probably not groundless. The 
men, it is urged, who set to work to conquer 


Madagascar without taking the trouble to acquire 
even a moderate knowledge of the 
scarcely be trusted to have devised an adequate plan for 
its utilisation. The old errors committed elsewhere are 
likely to be repeated. A plague of functionaries will 
be allowed to descend on the island and in their wake 
will follow a band of shady financiers in quest of 
concessions which will be granted them in defiance of 
every rule of common sense. 


country can 


The genuine colonist—the 
French colonist that is—will not put in an appearance 
for the excellent reason that, except in infinitesimal 
numbers, he does not exist. In his absence the foreigner, 
whatever efforts be made to keep him out, will con- 
tinue to make good his footing and flourish under 
the nose of an incompetent administration. The open 
confession sets one wondering. The temptation is great 
to twit the French with the reproach that having made 
the initial mistake of going to Madagascar at all, they 
are about to commit a second blunder in remaining 


there. 


AN ANTIPODEAN MUDDLE 


YFFNHE reports which have reached this country of the 

proceedings in the case of Dean, the alleged wife 
poisoner in Sydney, are not such as to raise the reputa- 
tion of the persons responsible for the administration of 
the criminal law in New South Wales. The ball seems 
to have been set rolling by Mr. Justice Windeyer, the 
senior puisne judge in the colony, who, when he found 
the jury taking longer than he thought fit to consider 
their verdict, took occasion to remark to them that for 
his part he was as sure that Dean poisoned his wife 
as if he had seen him do it. On Dean being 
convicted after, if not on account of, this judicious 
pronouncement the kind of clamour arose to which 
Englishmen are not altogether unaccustomed, and_ the 
Government conceived the strange idea of referring the 
matter to a Royal Commission composed of two doctors 
and a lawyer. ‘The obvious wisdom of this step sug- 
gests that it was taken under the influence of a popular 
local press, but, however that may be, the two doctors 
overruled the lawyer and made a report in consequence 
of which Dean was released. It appears that after his 
conviction he confessed his guilt to his solicitor, one 
Meagher, a member of the legislative society. Meagher’s 
conscience was equal to keeping this comfortable piece 
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of knowledge to himself till after Dean was released, but 
has broken down since, and Dean, Meagher, and his 
partner Crich, are now all in custody on a variety of 
charges. The reports to hand are not full enough to 
make it clear what offences Meagher and Crich may be 
suspected of having committed, though Meagher has 
announced an intention to ‘ make his atonement to the 
laws of the country’ and then withdraw to other climes, 
but it is difficult to see how under the curious circum- 
stances of the case, due chiefly to the fatuity of the 
Colonial Government, any serious charge can be made 
against Dean to which he will not be able successfully to 
plead autrefois convict. In any case it is impossible to 
deny that a grave miscarriage of justice has taken place. 

The case is sufficiently curious as affording an 
example of a double confession which seems to show 
that the Australian conscience is more powerful than 
the ordinary English one ; but it contains some valualde 
lessons for Englishmen. Fortunately the professional 
traditions in this country are sufficiently strong to make 
the occurrence of any mistake such as that reported of 
Mr. Justice Windeyer extremely improbable on our 
judicial bench: it is generally speaking a weak judge 
who has no opinion as to the facts of a case he is trying ; 
but the feat of stating the grounds on which that 
opinion may be supported without expressing the 
opinion itself is an easy one and is generally adequately 
performed. It is not so certain that the proper way 
of rectifying a palpable mistake of the jury is 
generally understood. The responsibility of the jury 
is a fundamental principle of the English system of 
criminal trials, and any method of interfering with their 
decision must to some extent infringe on this principle. 
It is not easy to imagine a worse method of such inter- 
ference than that adopted in the present case: it is 
impossible that three men appointed to consider a ques- 
tion which is exciting great popular interest can be 
uninfluenced by mere popular clamour, and juries in 
subsequent cases cannot but feel that the fact that their 
decision may be overruled by such a tribunal com- 
pletely alters both the degree and the kind of their re- 
sponsibility. Had the revising body been a body of judges 
such as that proposed by the abortive Court of Criminal 
Appeal Bill introduced last Session, the tribunal would 
have been a most satisfactory one, but the effect on the 
responsibility of the jury would be much the same. The 
jury would feel that the Court of Appeal would share 
their responsibility, and the Court of Appeal would be 
certain to point out that on all questions of fact the 
The merit 
of the Home Secretary as a reviser of the jury’s decision 
is that he is as unlike any judicial institution as possible. 


finding of the jury was the only safe guide. 


He instructs himself in private, he is bound by no rules 
of evidence or procedure, and the grounds of his decision 
need never be revealed. He acts merely as an executive 


officer; his actions can never therefore be relied on 


as a matter of course, and his interference with 
the responsibility of the jury is thus reduced to a 
minimum. 

The conduct of the solicitors in the case raises anew 
the old question of how far an advocate is bound to his 
client. 
advises his client in the commission of a crime is an 


By English law a solicitor who knowingly 


accessory before the fact and can be called as a witness, 


professional privilege notwithstanding. By  well- 


established tradition an advocate is bound to make the 
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hest of his client’s case though he knows him to be 
cuilty, nor does it make any material difference from 
the moral point of view whether that knowledge is 
derived from a consideration of the facts of the case or 
from a direct confession of guilt, since the former source 
of knowledge may be quite as convincing as the latter. 
It is obvious that the maintenance of the principle 
that the prisoner’s guilt must be proved according 
to law to procure a conviction is worth — the 
damage caused by the acquittal of many guilty 
men. At the same time it is advantageous to the 
decencies of advocacy, and only fair to the advocate 
himself, that he should be hampered as little as possible 
by the knowledge of the weakness of his case. It is a 
perception of this that has led to the distinction 
between the functions of the two branches of the 
profession, and it is that distinction which enables 
honourable lawyers of either branch of the profession 
to perform important duties according to rules which 
are well known and universally accepted. The real 
lesson however to be learned from the unfortunate pre- 
dicament in which Messrs. Meagher and Crich are now 
placed is that infinite temptations are afforded to all 
parties concerned when the ordinary forms and pro- 
cedure of the law are departed from, and its prac- 
titioners find themselves deprived of the protection 
afforded by technicalities which are in fact the result of 
sound reason and long experience. 


NOTES 

Oxty a few days since the perfervid Radical Press, 
plucking up courage for a moment, declared that the 
autumn campaign of the Liberals had begun and _ the 
National Observer's ears were pricked up at once. But they 
dropped again at once for it turned out that the beginning 
of the autumn campaign was what the rough Midlander 
calls ‘nowt.’ Achilles of Monmouthshire was still sulking 
in his tent. Mr. Asquith was staying with Mr. Balfour at 
Whittingham. Mr. Thomas Ellis (not J. E, Ellis please 
Mr. Daily Chronicle) was hurrying home from South 
Africa to re-organise the Liberal Caucus; in fact things 
seemed about as dull, and as comforting, as usual. 

None the less it was necessary to discover, with the help 
of the imagination if need were, the Liberal on the war- 
path, With difficulty he was found in the person of Lord 
Ripon, that great and good man, who during the declining 
vears of the last Administration, years which began as 
soon as that Administration came into power, employed 
himself peaceably and unostentatiously in distributing 
Colonial appointments to staunch Roman Catholies with a 
lavish hand. There is nothing against Roman Catholic sof 
course ; only they ought not to have plums administered to 
them in undue proportion. For the rest Lord Ripon was 
always regarded as a harmless and somnolent official and 
somnolent he is still. Aiming to start the autumn campaign 
with a trumpet blast, to introduce something truly original 
to the expectant populace, he harked back to the Newcastle 
Programme. This was Rip-Van-Winkleism indeed. Surely 
if one political fact was more manifest than another it was 
that the Neweastle Programme, having done its part in 
killing the late Government, was in its turn as dead as 


Julius Cesar. 


Anp where Lord Ripon led others were quick to follow. 





First, forsooth, came Mr. Oscar Browning, sometime of 


Eton and now of Cambridge, to wipe away Liberal tears. 
« Be of good cheer, faint heart,’ he cried in effect. ‘Things 
may not look rosy in 1895, but I do assure you upon my 
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honour, I do solemnly pledge my reputation as a historian, 
that they looked worse in 1710 and that, after the Tories 
had been in for four years, there was a long spell of Whig 
supremacy. For ourselves we bear up. It is a far ery 
from Harley and St. John to Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, and there is all the difference in the world between 
the political conditions of the early days of Queen Anne 
and those of the later Victorian age. 





Enrer then the ‘genial ruffian’ to ery aloud in the 
wilderness that the collapse of the late Administration was 
due, not to ‘ Local Veto,’ but to its half-hearted support 
of the great cause of Temperance. Upon him, Mr. 
Carruthers Gould, whose keen wit makes him prince of 
modern caricaturists despite his lack of draughtsman’s 
skill, has poured a flood of inky ridicule; and rightly. 
And these three, the semi-comatose general (Lord Ripon 
Van Winkle), Eliphaz the Temanite (videlicet ‘O.B.’), and 
Master Caine (who slew his brother Harcourt of Derby) 
were all the army that fought the great campaign. 





Ler us turn for sober sense to the Church Congress 
True it is that the Church Congress of this year of grace 
is, partly because the Princes of the Church have fought 
shy of it, and partly because the critical question of the 
day had been reserved for private and (O cruel Arehbishop) 
simultaneous discussion at Lambeth, the least imposing 
that has been held for many a day. None the less its 
debates have been worth following. If the Bishop of 
Norwich disappointed the descriptive artists of the penny 
papers by the gentleness of his tone, he none the less 
talked sound sense not only upon reunion, which is a dead 
subject not likely to suffer resurrection for many a long day, 
but also upon Church Reform. ‘That also, like the educa- 
tion question, is a subject with which Parliament is likely 
to be closely occupied in the course of the coming Session : 
and it is a thorny matter in which we wish Parliament and 
the Church good speed. 


Tur Dean of Ely, to our mind, went beyond his last, 
although he amply justified his appointment by Lord 
Rosebery, in his discourse upon Trade Unionism. We have 
not a word to say against the principle of Trade Unionism, 
although it may be necessary to write, from time to time, 
severe things about the methods of Trade Unionists ; but 
the very reverend gentleman certainly went too far in 
declaring that it was the duty of churchmen to influence 
public feeling in favour of Trade Unionism. For what is 
a Trade Union? It is an organisation of many persons 
engaged upon a similar organisation ; an exclusive organi- 
sation formed solely in the temporal interests of its mem- 
bers. As such it has an absolute right to exist. Its 
objects are perfectly legitimate and natural. But why the 
Church should regard a union of shipwrights, or engineers, 
or what you will with more favour than a union of un- 
employed curates, it is difficult, if not impossible to see. 


Very much more to the point was the warning, sadly 
needed by some of our enthusiastic clergy, of the danger 
of yielding to ill-considered sentiment, uttered by Mr. 
Kauffmann. ‘Indiscriminate siding with popular demands 
in the endeavour to lead democracy’ has become a habit 
with some of our younger clergy; and if Lord Rosebery 
had remained in office much longer it would have become 
an ingrained custom. Three weeks was about the usual 
interval between a popularity-hunting letter to the papers 
and preferment. 





Mr. Macnamara’s motion to remove Mr Athelstan 
Riley from the Teaching Staff Sub-Committee of the 
School Management Committee stands adjourned for a 


week from Thursday last, but it will be a thousand pities if 


another afternoon is wasted in an acrimonious discussion 
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which can lead to no good or useful result. After the 
issue of Mr. Riley’s memorandum of October 5th it was 
inevitable that some such motion should be made. He has 
deliberately provoked the present attack, and Mr. 
Macnamara can hardly be blamed for using the weapon 
which Mr. Riley put into his hand. To a fuller extent 
possibly than any other public man of the day Mr. Riley 
possesses the courage of his convictions. His pluck is 
unquestionable, and he has a peculiar faculty for focusing 
attack upon himself. To doubt his honesty is simply to 
misread his whole character. The present trouble, indeed, 
is due simply to the scrupulous candour with which when 
he has once made up his mind he makes a present of his 
conclusions to his opponents. But when a man has to 
act in a judicial or quasi-judicial capacity he should be 
particularly careful to keep his mind free from prejudice. 
He cannot, of course, control his personal convictions ; but 
he can and should refrain from saying anything which may 
make it more difficult for him in the future to exercise an 
unbiased judgment. 





Ar the same time it is not possible to feel much 
sympathy with the 2886 teachers around whom the battle 
is being fought. If they had conscientious objections to 
teaching the Christian religion in conformity with the very 
moderate requirements of the circular they were at liberty 
to say so, and they would have been exempted from 
religious teaching without prejudice to their position under 
the Board. Apart from the question of conscience they 
had no more title to claim relief from teaching religion 
than from teaching arithmetic. Prompted, however, by Mr. 
Macnamara and his friends with the object of hampering 
the action of the Board in the interest of the Progressive 
party, they preferred to protest in general terms against 
the circular, leaving the Board to draw what conclusion it 
might from the fact that no mention was made of con- 
scientious scruples. It is probable that the majority were 
actuated rather by a feeling of resentment against what 
they considered an unwarrantable interference on the part 
of the Board than by any serious disagreement with the 
principles laid down in the circular. But so long as their 
protest is not withdrawn it is impossible to say how many 
of them may be teaching, or neglecting to teach, doctrines 
which they regard as untrue. 





Tue nomination by the Home Office of Sir William 
Hart Dyke to the Governorship of the Isle of Man gives 
great satisfaction generally. Those by the Colonial Office 
to the Governorships of Ceylon, Trinidad and Jamaica, Sir 
James West Ridgway, Sir James Shaw Hay, and Sir 
Napier Broome respectively, as well as that of Sir Hubert 
Murray to Newfoundland are, with the exception of that 
of Sir Napier Broome to Jamaica, in succession to Sir 
Henry Blake, equally satisfactory. It is doubtful whether 
it is prudent to send Sir Napier Broome to another West 
Indian Island in face of his great unpopularity in Trinidad, 
where he is openly accused of acting in a manner hostile 
to the staple industries and carrying trade of the Island. 
There is no doubt that he is a persona grata to sundry 
permanent officials at the Colonial Office, and to the Crown 
Agents; but so was Sir Ambrose Shea, in whose favour 
the age-appointment-reappointment-and-retiring rule was 
cynically and deliberately set aside, though rigorously 
enforced in other cases, one of the most astonishing and 
recent being that of Sir Terence O’Brien. The fact is, the 
age rule is an absurdity, but it should either be abolished 
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or else enforced strictly. The present system is at once 


hypocritical and unfair. 





Tue returns of expenses at the last Greek General 
Election have now come in, and it is significant to notice 
that the Greeks, while unable to satisfy their nation’s 
creditors, found plenty of money to indulge in their 
national pastime of electioneering. The two candidates 
for the demarchy of Piraeus, for instance, spent no less 
than 600,000 drachme, besides supernumerary expenses, 
Of these 
the heaviest were the various wagers, which are a regular 
feature of Greek elections and which in this particular 
constituency amounted to several thousands of pounds. 
The plan is to bet a doubtful voter long odds against your 
This is not considered a bribe by the elastic 


which could not find a place in the schedule. 


getting in. 
Greek conscience, but a legitimate speculation with the 
incidental advantage of putting the voter in the right 
frame of mind. In spite of such inducements the absten- 
tions were very heavy at the last elections, and it is now 
proposed to bring in a law making it compulsory to vote. 
As in Greece each voter votes aye and no on each candidate 
the compulsory voter's easy remedy would be to blackball 
all the candidates, 





Tue thanks of the whole literary world of England will 
be shortly due to Mr. Sidney Colvin for permitting the 
publication by Messrs. Methuen of ‘a series of long journal 
letters’ written to him from Samoa by the late R. L. 
It has 
been well said that thousands of English-speaking men 


Stevenson during the last five years of his life. 


and women learned to look upon the most delightful of 
all modern English prose-writers in the light of a per- 
sonal friend; and it is as the record of the last days 
peaceful and pathetic—of a friend’s life that the promised 
volume will be welcomed and cherished. Messrs. Methuen 
and the illustrators will spare no pains to make the setting 
worthy of the gems. 





Our French correspondent writes :—‘ Our glorious Re- 
public is playing ducks and drakes with its reputation. 
‘Cette chere Marianne est en train de se compromettre !’ 
Mindful of certain financial administrative scandals you will 
exclaim in all probabillty that the news is stale, but these 
peccadilloes have nothing to do with the case. Marianne’s 
sin is the keeping of bad company. For weeks past she 
has been hobnobbing with crowned heads and the scions 
of reigning houses. The other day the Parisian Badaud 
was shouting lustily ‘Jive /e roi’ on the passage of the King 
of the Belgians, and on Sunday last at Longchamps M. 
Félix Faure watched the races with a relation of the Duc 
d'Orléans at each elbow. The straiter sect of Republicans 
are wringing their hands over the invasion of royalty, 
while the Monarchists are poking fun at the Democrats 
who eagerly acclaim 4 king in whom they have no vested 
interest but cannot make up their minds to provide them- 
selves with a Sovereign of their own. The matter is rather 
amusing than important. Still it points a lesson. The 
Parisian is a strange mixture of the revolutionary and the 
royalist. He is a born courtier, but a courtier who is 
seized at intervals with an irresistible desire to bowstring 
his master. His fit of fury over he is decidedly sorry to 
find his occupation gone. 


‘Wuen it was rumoured, some weeks back, that M. 
Challemel-Lacour was determined to resign the Presidency 
of the Senate on the re-assembling of the Chamber, I stated 
that the report, though generally accepted as representing 


the truth, might prove to be untrustworthy. My assertion 
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was correct. M. Challemel-Lacour is to retain office at any 
rate until the end of the year when the bureaux of the 
Senate have to be chosen afresh, and he will probably 
decline to be a candidate. The papers that persisted in 
announcing the President’s resignation are inventing a 
hundred and one fairy tales to account for what they are 
pleased to term his change of front. These explanations of 
a quite imaginary occurrence do not deserve attention, but 
the vindictive spirit in which they are conceived is an 
exemplification of the fact that every item of political news 
is considered here a good enough peg on which to hang a 


libel. 


‘Ar Tuesday's meeting of the Cabinet the reopening of 
the Chambers was fixed for the 22nd of the month. In 
less than a fortnight in consequence the Government barque 
will be among the breakers. Its speedy shipwreck is very 
generally anticipated, but I learn from a sure source that 
M. Ribot still entertains hopes of keeping afloat. He 
counts not only on being well served by the good news 
from Madagascar, but also on a certain reluctance that 
exists among those Deputies who do not regard politics as 
parely and simply a portfolio hunt to provoke a Ministerial 
crisis at the present moment, as such an event would 
destroy all chance of passing the Budget before the end 
of the year, to the great detriment of the finances of the 
country. At the same time it cannot be pretended that 
M. Ribot is “a good life.” He can aspire at best to the 
longevity of the creaking gate. 

‘Tue Radical element in the Cabinet continues to be its 
chief weakness. Thus M. Dupuy-Dutemps, who though a 
Radical on the high road to conversion has not yet entirely 
cast his skin, has been making foolish speeches in the 
Tarn. His constituents are hankering after additional 
railways and the Minister for Public Works declared that 
it was the bounden duty of the Republic to open up new 
lines whatever the cost. The bounden duty of a Republic, 
as of any Government, is to pay its way; and with this 
object in view the colleagues of M. Dupuy-Dutemps are 
endeavouring to affect economies in their respective 
departments, The Deputy for the Tarn is pleased to 
ignore this necessity for retrenchment. His attitude is 
characteristic of our Radicals. They are for ever babbling 
of financial reform and proposing almost in the same breath 
innovations that would be a heavy drain on the public 
treasury. 


‘Marrers at Carmaux have taken an unexpected turn. 
M. Rességuier, the director of the glassworks whose hands 
are on strike, has carried the war into the enemies’ camp. 
H{e has brought an action for damages against M. Jaurés 
and two Socialist newspapers. His plaint is that the 
strike would never have occurred but for the intervention, 
the illegal intervention, he claims, of the Socialist leader 
and the two organs in question. His statements are per- 
fectly correct, but whether the law will prove to be on his 
-ide is another matter. Nowadays the only privileges it is 
forbidden to impugn are those of the agitator. The 
Radical Press is beside itself with fury at the audacity of 
the “ Affameur de Carmaux.” It is just possible that M. 
Rességuier has not been altogether well advised, as his 
opponents may snatch a victory on the score that he is 
attacking the liberty of speech and of the Press. The 
proper field for action was not the law courts but the 
Chamber, where a Bill should have been introduced to 
amend the law of 1884, which regulates the workmen’s 
syndicates in such a manner as to make them in the main 
a mere source of mischief. But the Socialists will see to it 
that no rational treatment of the labour question ever 
comes to anything.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


— by the spasm in the mining department, 
nearly all the stock markets have been somewhat 
depressed this week. There is no reason that we can dis- 
cover for the depression ; in fact, with the exception of the 
Armenian question, circumstances seem to warrant an im- 
provement. Beginning with our own country, the trade 
and navigation returns for September were again satisfac- 
tory, especially in regard to exports, which were over 
10 per cent. larger than in the corresponding month of 
1894. The imports only increased about 1} per cent., but 
it is very pleasant to see a comfortable increase under 
almost every head of our exports, the most marked gains 
being in woollen manufactures and iron and machinery. 
Turning to the United States, reports are unanimous in 
testifying to the improvement in trade; and as for the 
time being there is no more danger of heavy gold ship- 
ments, it would not be surprising if American railway 
securities were to advance to a higher level. In the 
Argentine Republic the gold premium has fallen to a com- 
paratively moderate figure, and trade is clearly improving 
rapidly. The scheme which the Finance Minister, Dr. 
Romero, has in hand for the unification of all the various 
debts of the Republic, though it does not by any means 
commend itself to us, is also a lever to raise prices. No 
details have yet been received of Dr. Romero’s plan, so 
that any criticism is premature ; but we must say that if it 
involves (as it is reported to do) the taking over of the 
Provincial and Municipal Debts by the National Govern- 
ment, it will be a bad thing for the country. It is difficult 
to see how the recognised priorities of the 1886 and 
funding loans will be able to be maintained under the 
plan, and the holders of these two loans will be very 
foolish if they surrender their existing position, which is 
absolutely secure, in exchange for a small increase of 
capital which will no doubt be tendered them. But it is 
idle to speculate on Dr. Romero’s scheme before we know 
what it is, and we have referred to it mainly because, 
whatever it may be, it is an influence tending to support 
the prices of Argentine stocks. In France people 
ought to be on good terms with themselves over the cap- 
ture of Antananarivo; and the news from Cuba is slightly 
better from the Spanish Government’s point of view. 
Then, too, the advance in the price of silver, copper, 
cotton, sugar and other commodities is a factor of con- 
siderable importance, and goes far to encourage a more 
cheerful sentiment. Altogether, therefore, general con- 
ditions are favourable ; and setting aside the difficulty with 
Turkey, we see nothing even vaguely disquieting in the 
region of foreign politics. 

In the mining department there has been a con- 


siderable set-back, which is perfectly natural, the only ‘ 


wonder being that it was so long coming. Prices, as we 
have frequently pointed out, long ago reached a level 
which on the most favourable assumption had discounted 
the future for many years to come. More particularly 
was this the case with the deep level properties on the 
Rand and the Chartered British South Africa Company’s 
shares. Sensible persons, in spite of the fullest belief in 
the African mining industry, have consequently been 
taking advantage of the infatuation of the public and 
have been quietly getting rid of their shares, while the 
millionaires, who could not sell without affecting quota- 
tions too severely, created so-called banks to acquire 
portions of their holdings—to wit the Robinson and 
Barnatobanks. Foratime, however, the publicdemand wasso 
enormous that prices were maintained, and it was not until] 
the French banking establishments began to curtail their 
accommodation to their customers that a halt was called, 
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Although small investors all over France have no doubt 
put some of their savings into mines, there has at the same 
time been a huge speculation in them on the Bourse 
carried on with borrowed money. Whether the speculative 
account had assumed dangerous proportions need not be 
discussed, the fact remains that the French credit institu- 
tions have recently restricted their loans for Stock 
Exchange operations and have thereby forced a certain 
amount of liquidation. In order to explain the sudden 
development of French sales many silly rumours have been 
current over here, one being that English banks had refused 
to accept the bills of French banking institutions. It is 
obvious to any sane person that there is not a firm in 
London which would not be delighted to take the paper of, 
say, the Crédit Lyonnais, but as there is a modicum of truth 
in the rumour it may be as well to give the exact facts. 
These are very fairly summed up in the Financial News as 
follows: ‘French operators in good credit, with plenty of 
security, have, no doubt, been obtaining funds for their 
mining ventures by drawing largely on the Crédit Lyonnais, 
Société Générale, and other kindred institutions. These 
concerns, in turns, have found it very profitable business to 
supply customers’ wants by discounting their own bills in 
London, owing to the low rate of interest here, and an 
unusually large amount of foreign banking bills has the:c- 
fore been in the market recently; but as the Bank of 
England does not take foreign paper, it is obvious that our 
banks and discount houses cannot safely hold more than a 
limited amount of such paper, since it would not be imme- 
diately available for procuring assistance from the Bank of 
England in the event of a crisis. Some little time ago a 
hint was given that our banks had, for the present, 
sufficient of these foreign finance bills, and the French 
institutions at once accepted it, and have, probably, since 
been a little less generous in accommodating their cus- 
tomers. This is the whole truth about the alleged refusal 
to discount the paper of French banks.’ 

That this is the true diagnosis of the case we make no 
doubt, for it is supported by right reason. Moreover the 
authority and reputation of the Financial News stand high. 
But the pity of it is that the panic-stricken ravings of 
ignorant commentators may cause new diseases. 

Already there has been some recovery in mines, and it 
may make further progress, though it will require extra- 
ordinarily good crushings from the Deep Level properties 
to start a fresh boom. The Witwatersrand gold output 
for September amounted to only 194,764 0z., as against 
203,573 oz. in August; but it must be remembered that 
there were five Sundays last month, so that there were 
only twenty-five working days, against twenty-seven in 
August. On the other hand, the output of the Indian 
mines in September was the largest on record, amounting 
to 21,402 oz., the biggest figures in any previous month 
being 20,839 oz. in June last. West Australian shares 
have maintained their prices pretty well during the 
last few days, but though there is gold in abund- 
the water 

solved; and_ too 


ance, difficulty has in most cases yet 
to be many companies have 
wholly insufficient working capital. Consequently there 
will probably be a good deal of disappointment for 
Westralian speculators in the next six months or so. 
Speaking generally, however, we do not see the sinallest 
danger of any such crash.as is predicted by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century, whose only qualification to write about 
mines that we know of is that some years ago he compiled a 
volume on American railways which was quite astonishingly 
inaccurate. For the present mining prices have probably 
seen the top and may very likely recede, but to talk of a 
‘collapse so huge that the entire business world will feel 
the shock’ is foolish, 
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AN ITALIAN RETROSPECT 
FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


LTHOUGH the festivities of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the taking of Rome, their processions, 
speeches, inaugurations, and their patriotic ceremonies are 
at length over, the country has not yet by any means got 
rid of the after consequences, that is to say of the wrang- 
ling and fighting to which the celebrations have given rise, 
The clericals, of course, are furious at what they consider, 
and not without cause, the gross provocation, and vent 
their rage in articles which would certainly lead to the 
sequestration of any paper belonging to a different party, 
but which the Government is good enough or weak enough 
to ignore. That the clerical party should strongly dis- 
approve of public and official rejoicings whose purpose is 
to commemorate the fall of the temporal popes is only 
natural and to be expected. But it is strange that their 
confederates in this unpatriotic protest should be the 
Radicals and Socialists with whom, as a rule, they wage 
war to the knife. In politics, as in most things, extremes 
meet. The reason given by these various parties for pro- 
testing against the festivities are, however, very different, 
While the clericals fight for what in the eyes of all sensible 
persons is merely Utopian, the restoration of the tem- 
poral power, the Socialists bitterly reproach the Govern- 
ment for the ill-usage to which hundreds of their brethren 
are subjected under the abominable domicilio coatto system, 
and accuse Crispi of endeavouring thus to drown their 
cries and to appease the indignation of the country by 
means of official rejoicings which are not shared or viewed 
with sympathy by the majority of the population. Signor 
Giovanni Bovio, who, besides being a deputy, is also a well- 
known writer, dramatist and philosopher, refused to attend 
the festivities and many other prominent political men 
followed his example. In spite of this opposition from all 
parties, however, the commemoration has been a success, a 
success that is to say from a theatrical and conventional 
point of view rather than considered seriously and in its 
real meaving. One feature of the festivities, however, 
though largely partaking of the theatrical, always a 
failing of Italian festivities, bore a character of real 
importance and solemnity by which most others were 
not distinguished. We refer to the inauguration of the 
monument to Garibaldi on the Janiculum, on which 
occasion Signor Crispi delivered the memorable speech 
which has given rise to so many conjectures and com- 
ments. Why the Prime Minister should have chosen, of 
all times and places, the inauguration of Garibaldi’s 
monument to pronounce a theological discourse has _re- 
mained a mystery to everybody. The speech was almost 
entirely dedicated to religious subjects, copiously inter- 
mingled with reverential expressions when he spoke about 
the Pope and the Church, whose protectress, he said, was 
Italy. Garibaldi, who ought to have been the hero of the 
occasion, was scarcely ever mentioned at all, the most 
flattering allusion to the hero of Caprera being the state- 
ment that together with Victor Emmanuel and Mazzini he 
was the maker of Italy. The name of Cavour never passed 
the lips of the Prime Minister and this silence, amounting 
on such an oceasion almost to an insult to the memory of 
Italy’s greatest statesman, has roused universal indigna- 
tion. As to the clerical papers, they have not been in the 
least mollified by Crispi’s religious declarations, and con- 
tinue to attack him with a bitterness which plainly shows 
that they place the question of the temporal power far 
beyond religious considerations. There is even a rumour 
abroad that efforts are being made by the ultra-intran- 
sigeante cardinals, who surround the Pope, to persuade him 
to declare the temporal power as a religious dogma. But 
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so long as such an intelligent and liberal-minded pontiff 
as Leo XIII. occupies the Chair of St. Peter, such a thing 
will be impossible. 

The absence of the Duke and Duchess of Aosta from the 
festivities has been very unfavourably commented upon, 
The Duchess, Princess Héléne d’Orléans, is the Pope’s god- 
child, and her religious opinions, which are pronounced 
and warmly Catholic, are well known. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that she may have prevailed upon the 
Duke to abstain from taking any part in the com- 
memoration. This hypothesis, although officially contra- 
dicted by the Stefani agency, has been warmly taken up 
by the clericals, who boast of having now found an ally in 
the very camp of the enemy, and have thus done not a 
little to diminish the popularity which the young couple 
seemed likely to enjoy. 

Now that the festivities are over, the Italians, nolentes 
rolentes, have to turn their eyes once more towards the 
south, whence the cries of distress and misery do not cease 
to attract the pitying notice of the public. Still the 
Government does nothing to relieve the wretched inhabi- 
tants of Sicily, whose condition is unchanged and who will 
be obliged by want to rise again as they did last year, if 
something is not promptly done for them. ‘The only step 
which Signor Crispi takes in this terrible crisis is to 
strengthen the garrisons in the island and to order three 
of the most powerful ironclads in the Italian Navy to lie 
at anchor before Palermo, while arrests en masse are taking 
place in the town of persons suspected of entertaining 
rebellious ideas. A local newspaper, the /tiscossa (The 
Rescue), has disappeared from the journalistic horizon, as the 
editor with all his staff has been marched off to prison. 
Such is the freedom of thought which Signor Crispi, in his 
famous speech at the Garibaldi monument, mentioned 
as being the characteristic feature of modern Italy. The 
amnesty so long promised, which hundreds of poor families 
were anxiously expecting, hoping that it would restore to 
them the sturdy sons and brothers on whom they chiefly 
rely for support, has also proved a delusion and a hollow 
sham. Only those victims of the military tribunals, whose 
term of imprisonment was on the point of expiring, or who 
had been condemned to short periods of imprisonment, have 
been released, while those who were more openly in 
opposition to the Government, those who dared to speak 
and act for their country in the face of Signor Crispi’s 
dictatorial tyranny, such as De Felice, Barbato and many 
others, who have been, as a sign of protest, elected over 
and over again to seats in the Chamber of Deputies, all 
these still remain in the damp and poisonous cells where the 
health of many has already suffered, perhaps irremediably 
as in the case of De Felice, who for his problematic 
offence was sentenced to no less than thirty years 
imprisonment, which, considering the age of the man, 
means practically imprisonment for life. But the Italian 
public, patient, apathetic, long-suffering as it is, even 
this Italian public is beginning to wake up and to 
murmur, and it is pretty evident that it will not suffer 
this state of things to last much longer. Signor Crispi 
should beware lest he be pulling the reins too tight. 
Several of the most prominent men in Italy, who 
formerly sided for the Prime Minister, are beginning 
to take the field against him openly. One of the most 
prominent of these is Senator Vincenzo Cordova, who, in 
an interesting letter to the Gvornale di Sicilia, gives a 
graphic and vivid sketch of the miserable condition of the 
Sicilian peasants, robbed and overworked by their landlords, 
cheated out of their share in the meagre crops by overseers 
and usurers, and considering themselves fortunate if the 
tax-collector leaves them a sufficient amount of maize with 
which to drive the wolf from the door during the winter. 
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And it was these very Sicilian picciotti who fought so 
valiantly, so nobly under Garibaldi’s glorious banner in 
1860, and the dictator of the island promised a small lot 
of communal land to every one of these recruits. The 
decree to this effect is dated June 2nd, 1860, and strangely 
enough it bears the signature of Crispi, then Secretary of 
State. Needless to say that it was never carried out. 
Perhaps its execution even was never seriously contem- 
plated. Signor Cordova very justly deplores that while 
General Baratieri is sent over to Eritrea with funds 
and full powers to promote and encourage its coloni- 
sation, an important region of Italy, formerly her 
pride, her richest province, the granary of the peninsula, 
should be allowed to linger in its present wretched 
condition. ‘Let General Baratieri come to Sicily with 
the millions destined to be squandered in a vain 
enterprise, and give him the power with which he is 
invested in Africa, and you will see that our beautiful 
island will again become what it formerly was.’ Meantime 
things are beginning to look exceedingly menacing in 
Africa. It was to be feared that when the rainy season 
was over the Abyssinians would again renew their attacks 
upon the Italians. General Baratieri had scarcely landed 
at Aden before he telegraphed to the Government that he 
would require three millions more money than he had 
anticipated ; and it is to be feared that these three millions 
will not even suffice to cover all that will doubtless be 
necessary. Should the Abyssinians and their allies attack, 
which is more than probable, the cost of this colony, which 
at present does not render one farthing, and which many 
persons think will never repay its expenses even in a mod- 
erate degree, is growing daily more serious for the Italian 
exchequer; and it is not improbable that this state of 
affairs, which is like the little dark cloud of the size of a 
man’s hand upon the horizon, may prove to be the begin- 
ning of greater troubles than Italy has yet witnessed, and 
may also prove to be the ultimate cause leading to Signor 
Crispi's fall. 


VACANCIES IN THE VICEROY’S COUNCIL 


JEFORE very long the delicate and difficult task of 
submitting to Her Majesty for her approval the 
names of those who should succeed to the two vacancies 
which wil! shortly occur in the Executive Council of The 
Viceroy will devolve on the Secretary of State for India. 
Early next year Sir Alexander Miller, the legal member, 
and General Brackenbury, the military member, will have 
to retire on account of the expiration of their terms of 
office. The appointments of Governor-General, Governors 
and Members of the different Councils in India last for 
five years. ‘This, however, is a practice determined only 
by usage and understanding ; no limit of time is specified 
in the warrants of appointment. By an Act of 1861 it 
was provided that the Council of the Viceroy should con- 
sist of five ordinary members, of whom three only must 
belong to the Indian Service, and that one member should 
be a barrister of five years standing. By the Act of 1833 
the duty of making laws and regulations was withdrawn 
from the subordinate g-vernments and entrusted to the 
Supreme Government, and provision was made for an 
additional member of council, whose appointment was made 
on the nomination of the Court of Directors approved by 
the Crown. It was contemplated, though not expressly 
stated in the Acts, that this additional member should be 
a lawyer. He had rank and precedence after the other 
members, and was not to take a part in the executive 
business of the Government, but could sit and vote only at 
meetings for making laws and resolutions. By the Act of 
1861, the legal member can and does take a very active 
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part in the Executive Government and his rank and _pre- 
cedence depend on the date of his appointment. The 
first person appointed to the office was Lord Macaulay, who 
gave to India a penal code, founded on the criminal 
experience of all nations. During his tenure of office he 
also did much to promote the birth and growth of English 
education. But he failed to see that a thorough education 
can be given by means of Persian and Arabic and that a 
thorough Oriental education is far more wholesome than a 
smattering of English letters. The Anglo-vernacular press 
is one of the unfortunate products of his scheme of educa- 
tion. The successors of Lord Macaulay have, as a rule, 
been men distinguished in letters and law and have done 
good services to the Indian Empire. Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, scholar and lawyer, was a tower of strength to the 
Government of Lord Lawrence. John Lawrence was a 
strong administrator and a great ruler of men, but he 
was not a statesman, and it was the calm wisdom and 
foresight of Maine which prevented him from falling 
into many an error. To the strong and clear brains 
of John Strachey and Fitzjames Stephen Lord Mayo’s 
Government owed much of its success and popularity. 
The Evidence Act is the chief of many important acts 
by which the latter left his mark on Indian legislation. 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen was succeeded by Lord Hobhouse, 
who did much good work in a quiet and unostentatious 
manner. He was succeeded by Sir Whitley Stokes, who 
as a secretary had done a great deal of good work for Sir 
Henry Maine and Sir Fitzjames Stephen, but who proved 
a failure as a chief. Sir P. Ilbert’s name is unfortunately 
remembered chiefly by the famous Bill which bears his 
name, and sufficient credit has not been given to him for 
his Bankruptcy Act. Sir P. Ilbert was succeeded by Sir 
Andrew Scoble, who had made a name at the Bombay Bar. 
A man of infinite tact and common sense, he proved a 
sagacious councillor to two Viceroys. Sir Alexander 
Miller’s term of office has not yet terminated, and to dis- 
cuss it would be premature. It is an open secret that at 
the time he was appointed the Government of India 
strongly recommended that the office should be bestowed 
on Sir Griffith Evans, who for many years has been a 
prominent member of the Imperial Legislative’ Council, 
and whose knowledge of Indian problems and of Indians 
has more than once been of considerable service to Govern- 
ment. No doubt a great deal is to be said in favour of 
sending out to India, as legal members, men like Maine 
and Fitzjames Stephen who bring to Indian affairs a 
mind free from local prejudice and are accustomed to regard 
political problems from a wide point of view. But men 
like Maine and Fitzjames Stephen are not easy to find 
and do not care to abandon an English career. ‘The office 
of legal member is far too important to be regarded as 
the mere spoil of party warfare. The late Lord Derby 
when offering the office to Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) 
wrote that the legal member ‘should not be merely or 
principally a lawyer, but should understand generally 
finance and general business; practical ability and varied 
experience are the requisites for the office in question.’ 
He added these wise words which should always be borne 
in mind by an English statesman : ‘It is needless to refer 
to our relative positions in English politics. India must 
always be neutral ground, even if the differences of 
English parties were not more factious and personal than 
real and deep-seated.’ 

The Act of 1833 which practically created the legal 
membership also provided that one of the three ordinary 
members of Council, heretofore all appointed from the 
Civil Service, might be appointed from the Army, a pro- 
vision which has ever since been acted upon. The 
military member of Council is the head of the military 


department, which is answerable for the administration of 
the great administrative and spending departments of the 
Army-—the ordnance, commissariat, transport, fortifica- 
tions and others. The military department, under the 
ultimate control and supervision of the Viceroy who sees 
all the important papers from the military department 
and every other department, disposes of the business 
which comes up from the Commander-in-chief, who is 
answerable for the command and discipline of the troops. 
The Commander-in-chief is an extraordinary Member of 
Council, and if he objects to the policy or any decision of 
the military department he can bring the subject as a 
personal matter before the Viceroy or he can bring it up 
before the Council. As Sir George Chesney pointed 
out in his great work on Indian polity joint control has 
produced joint deliberation and the system works with 
the maximum of efficiency and the minimum of friction. 
The military members have, as a rule, been illustrious 
soldiers who have proved themselves to be efficient men of 
affairs. After the Mutiny, on James Outram as military 
member fell the main burden of reorganising the Indian 
Army, and his minutes and memoranda are well worth 
studying at the present time. He pleaded earnestly for 
the improvement of the sanitary and moral condition of 
the soldier, and his suggestions regarding the provision of 
libraries, reading-rooms, and industrial occupations for the 
soldier were carried out during the administration of Lord 
Lansdowne by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. Outram was 
succeeded by Lord Napier, one of the ablest men and 
finest soldiers that any army has produced. Then came 
Sir Henry Durand, a man of high principle, sound sense, 
and great independence of character. <As_ military 
member Sir Henry Norman displayed that ability 
and statesmanship which has distinguished him as 
a Governor. He has been severely criticised for the 
creation of the Staff Corps, but his critics forget that 
it was the best thing that could be done at that time. Sir 
George Chesney brought to the military portfolio a great 
knowledge of military affairs, and the touch of genius 
which distinguished all he did. ‘To him, Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Roberts must be given the credit for all the 
great reforms which have taken place of late years in the 
organisation and administration of the Indian Army. The 
abolition of the Presidential army system, the initiation 
and placing of the Intelligence Department in India on a 
sound basis, the mobilisation of the Army, were some cf 
the great reforms carried out during the military member- 
ship of Sir George Chesney. Sir George Chesney was 
succeeded by Sir Henry Brackenbury, whose administra- 
tion has not yet fallen within the range of history cr 
criticism. When he was appointed it was felt that the 
claims of Sir Edward Collen deserved the most earnest 
attention. As secretary to the military department on 
Sir Edward Collen had fallen the burden of carrying out 
the details of the reforms, and their success has been due in 
a great measure to his tact and great administrative ability. 
There are few men who have a better knowledge of mili- 
tary finance and military administration than the secretary 
to the military department of the Government of India. 
No doubt for so high and important an office there are 
many good soldiers in the field, and when the time comes 
for appointing a successor to Sir Henry Brackenbury tl:e 
claims of every man in the field will receive the best 
consideration of Lord George Hamilton, to whose dis- 
cretion and knowledge of men the selection may safely 
be left. It should be borne in mind that in these matters 
men in high office have materials on which to form a 
decision which the public do not possess. The sug- 
gestion of candidates is as a rule a very foolish and fruit 
less pastime. 
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LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
1.—THE RECORD OFFICE 


TWNHE stately building on the west side of Fetter Lane 

known as the Record Office, to which has just been 
added the handsome pile in Chancery Lane, in front of, 
and hiding from view, the Rolls House and Chapel, is 
perhaps totally unknown to the majority of Londoners, 
while still fewer have any knowledge or conception of the 
‘hundreds of millions’ of records preserved within it. It 
was one of the Deputy-Keepers of the Records, Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, who thus estimated their numbers, and pro- 
bably none of the celebrated men who successively filled 
that position knew as much about the documents under 
their charge as he did. His whole life may be said to 
have been spent among them, since he began his career 
as a clerk in the Records department of the Tower. 

It is a strange history, that of the national records. In 
early times they seem to have been bundled up and stowed 
anywhere and anyhow. The various courts being the 
King’s Courts, and following the Sovereign as he moved 
from place to place, their earliest depositories were the 
royal palaces in different parts of England. But when the 
higher courts became fixed at Westminster, Treasuries, or 
places of deposit for the records of the different courts, 
were established there. A portion of these national 
archives were, as far back as the time of Henry III., stored 
in the Tower and in the New Temple, as it was then called ; 
and by the reign of Edward III. the Tower had become a 
permanent place of deposit for them. And very disgrace- 
fully this ‘treasury’ seems to have been kept. 

One keeper (W. Prynne, of the time of Charles II.), in 
his dedication to the fourth volume of parliamentary writs, 
describes the Records at the Tower as having been for 
some years past ‘layen buried together in one confused 
chaos under corroding, putrefying cobwebs, dust, and filth, 
in the dark corner of Cxsar’s Chapel, in the White Tower, 
as mere useless reliques not worthy to be calendared, or 
brought down thence into the office amongst other records 
of use.’ He goes on to say that he employed some soldiers 
and women to remove and cleanse them from their filthi- 
ness, but ‘soon growing weary of this noysome work,’ they 
‘left them almost as foul, dusty, and nasty, as they found 
them.’ Going then to work himself with the aid of a new 
clerk, ‘ the old clerks of the office being unwilling to touch 
them for fear of fouling their fingers, spoyling their cloathes, 
endangering their eyesight and health, by their cankerous 
dust and evil scent,’ he found ‘in raking up this dung- 
heap,’ ‘many rare antient precious pearls and golden 
records,’ 

It was the knowledge of the existence of those ‘ precious 
pearls and golden records ’—rotting away, and being eaten 
up by vermin, not only in the White Tower, but in divers 
other places as little fitted for their safe keeping —that 
finally caused Parliament to give some attention to their 
safe keeping. The first stir in the matter took place in 
1800, when a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the state of the public records and to suggest a plan 
whereby they might be kept in safer custody. The com- 
mittee appear to have done their work well, and their 
report gave a most comprehensive account of the records 
in existence. A Commission was appointed to go on with 
the work which the committee had so well begun, and was 
renewed six times between 1800 and 1831. A number of 
valuable publications were issued by this body from time 
to time, and a vast deal of money spent; but in the end 
the doings of the Commissioners roused so much dissatis- 
faction that in 1835 a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to make a full investigation into 
their proceedings, with the result that it was found that 
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but little had been done to safeguard the national treasures 
which they had been appointed to look after. 

The report of the Committee was issued in 1836. It 
speaks of the miscellaneous records of the Queen's 
Remembrancer being in six hundred sacks—all in a 
filthy condition. In the same report, referring to records 
kept in some sheds in the King’s Mews, it is stated: ‘In 
these sheds 4136 feet of national records were deposited 
in the most neglected condition. They were very damp, 
and some were in a state of inseparable adhesion to the 
stone walls.’ Fragments of others were found that had 
been almost consumed by vermin, while ‘many were in 
the last stage of putrefaction.’ 

In the following year (1837) the parliamentary com- 
mittee enumerated among the places of deposit a room in 
the Tower over a gunpowder magazine, and close to a 
steam-engine in daily operation: the Rolls Chapel—these 
were the Chancery Rolls, which were kept in presses 
ranged along the walls, under the seats of the pews, and 
even behind the altar; underground vaults at Somerset 
House ; deep and dark cellars at Westminster Hall; the 
stables of the late Carlton Ride ; and the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey. 

It was evidently high time something was done to pre- 
serve the national records from utter destruction. So 
thought Parliament, and the Record Office was formally 
constituted in April 1840, the Master of the Rolls being 
placed at the head of it. Ten years later it was decided 
to build a special storehouse for the national archives 
wherein the various collections might be united under one 
roof and there be properly arranged and classified. The 
first stone of this building, which is fireproof, was laid in 
May 1851, and slowly and surely the walls rose up until, 
in the summer of 1866, the new Search Offices were 
formally opened to the public. Well has it been said that 
in this treasure-house of the nation’s records, ‘in cramped 
bundles and rolls, dusty as papyri, lie charters and official 
notices that once made mailed knights tremble and proud 
priests shake in their shoes.’ Now, their magic gone, 
their words bereft of power, they slumber in their several 
cases and pigeon-holes in strange yet strangely human-like 
companionship. 

Much has been done by busy hands and brains to sort 
and classify these ‘hundreds of millions’ of documents 
since they were gathered together in their house in 
Fetter Lane; but much still remains to be done. They 
are divided into four great classes : (1) Independent records 
relating to many subjects, persons and places, but alto- 
gether comprising only one whole. Of this kind are 
Domesday Book, the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, and the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus of King Henry VIII. ; (2) Series of 
Enrolments, comprising one roll (consisting of many 
parchments united one to another so as to form a con- 
tinuous roll), great varieties of separate and distinct entries, 
classed together either according to their formal character, 
as the Close, the Patent, and the Charter Rolls; or accord- 
ing to their subject matter, as the Liberate, the Oblata, 
and the Norman or Saxon rolls; (3) Records containing 
entries of judicial proceedings, in which each subject has 
a distinct roll, and the several rolls of a particular term or 
period are all bound together at the top, the ends hanging 
loose ; and (4) Separate documents, such as letters, inquisi- 
tions, commissions, privy seals, and a great variety of other 
formal instruments. 

Parchment is the material uponwhich the greater part 
of the records are written. The ‘rolls’ of the Exchequer 
and Common-law Courts are comparatively short skins, 
tacked together at the top after the maaner of books ; 


but the lines of writing run the contrary way to the lines 
f printed books, that is, they are parallel to the line of 
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attachment. In other cases, such as the Patent and Close 
Rolls, they are sewed together consecutively, and form true 
rolls—often of great length. Some records—largely on 
paper—are filed, that is, each document has a hole pierced 
in it, so that it can be passed on to a string (or gut); in 
which way they are tied up in bundles; others are in the 
form of books, as Domesday. This is one of the priceless 
treasures of the Record Office. It is written throughout 
in a beautiful clerkly hand, in close fine character, and is 
in a perfect state of preservation. It is in two voluwes, 
bound in massive board covers, and is kept with religious 
care in a glass-case. 


A CRUISE ON WHEELS IN NORMANDY~—III 


FUNHE road through Sourdeval toVire has a good surface, 

but the gradients are severe, and should certainly be 
ridden as we have before done in cool morning or even- 
ing, rather than through a very hot day. But there is 
some shade, and here and there flowing water, which made 
a cup of tea possible. A small tin kettle, a spirit lamp, 
a lemon and a silver strainer add little to the weight, and 
the comfort, whether on the road or in the inns on arrival, 
is great. The tea may be made in the kettle itself as it 
boils, and, if the leaves are at once removed with the 
strainer, it is quite a mistake to think tea should not be 
boiled. Two earthenware cups were added to this picnic 
outfit. 

Vire is a fascinating and delightful place, with an old 
gateway in the midst of the town not unlike the clock- 
tower at Rouen, a fine church, and a ruined castle above the 
valley of the Vire, but not making too many calls on the 
tourist to be always rushing to see something. It is a place in 
which to stay and rest, to stroll into the valleys and over the 
hills, to sketch if that be possible, to drink in the pure cool 
air. Here, again, one of us was sketching an old roof and 
turret, when the occupant came out and begged we would 
come into his garden, where he brought chairs for us. It 
was a carpenter's shop, and the little attention was given 
with most simple kindness, absence of fuss and curiosity. 

At Vire being a little pressed for time we took train to 
Coutances, though we passed over most of the road a day 
vr two afterwards on our way to Mont St. Michel. Most 
people who have been in Normandy at all know Coutances, 
the infinite grace of its two cathedral spires, its winding 
windowless streets behind some of the churches, its restful 
botanical gardens, with turf as in England, and carefully 
acclimatised exotic trees and plants. It again, like Vire 
and Mortain, is a place to stay in and not to pass through. 
Some of my family had come back last year with 
amateur photographs and pleasant recollections of a certain 
Chateau Gratoét, un which they had come in an accidental 
way. We started in search of it, the day after our arrival 
at Coutances, on our way to lunch at Coutainville by the 
seaside. It is not easy to find, as the country people, if 
they know the farm as it now is, cannot realise that any one 
wishes to go there, and want to put travellers on the way 
to the sea ; but once found it is one of the most charming 
moated ruins it is possible to imagine. Nothing but the 
pangs of hunger, and the conviction that five miles still lay 
between us and lunch, could have torn the sketcher away 
from this charming place. It is for sale, with much land, 
and we were both seized with the same desire for money 
to buy, and clean and make it fit for human habitation ; 
then transplant the family and dwell there evermore. 
Quite seriously, it would probably be an excellent specula- 
tion. Having breakfasted at Coutainville we were glad to 
get away, for the breakfast was the only oasis in the waste 
of sand. The oasis produces excellent oysters, but it is a 
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dreary place. The roads were good, and the ride in com- 
paratively cool air was pleasant. 

From Coutances to Pontorson the roads are all that can 
be wished, but we were out of the wild grandeur of the 
Mortain district, and the country is tame, if smiling and 
pleasant. But the rich glow of the apple-orchards, the 
green water-meadows and the mills, the goodness of the 
meals and beds, if need be, at roadside public-houses, the 
pleasant courtesy of the people were all the same. At 
Pontorson were good peaches two for a penny, and on the 
road we had had first-rate fruit of the same kind thrown 
in with our lunch. 

Tourists—we do not forget that we too were tourists — 
had been so little in our way that the rush and scurry, the 
Americans, the English, the French lady cyclists, were 
almost overpowering at Mont St. Michel. But as we 
were riding we were able to get there between the 
arrivals of many diligences and char-a-bancs, and having 
secured our rooms, to sit down and admire, not for the 
first time, the diplomacy of that wonderful general, 
Madame Poulard, when she had to cope with the invading 
army. As at many other special tourist resorts, the crush 
of visitors, the babel of tongues, the vulgarity and self- 
seeking of human beings, are condensed within a very 
small space round the place of arrival, and a hundred 
yards off, among the rocks or on the sands, on the walls 
or in the building sacred to the ‘great angel of the 
guarded Mount,’ peace and rest are soon attainable. 

I know no place except perhaps Vezelay, it too on a 
high hill and full of enthralling historic memories, which 
so grows in grandeur on repeated visits as Mont St. 
Michel. But Vezelay is at least still used as a church; it 
detracts from Mont St. Michel that it is merely an 
historical monument, not any longer a church for use, nor 
a monastery, nor the home of knights or their modern 
successors as Windsor, nor even a prison, Some living 
inhabitants other than the very unintelligent guardian 
who shows the place are much to be desired. It is too 
much to hope that the sons of St. Benedict may there 
again find a home, and if they did what would become of 
the lady cyclists in knickerbockers who want to see the 
building ? 

Fault has been found with the modern causeway which 
connects Mont St. Michel with the mainland. I do not 
suppose that beauty was considered in making the road or 
the broad straight canal which runs along it, deep into the 
country through the plain, looking like a bit of Holland 
flung at the foot of the great rock. But the effect is 
extremely good. ‘The likeness to Holland is increased by 
the fact that a considerable portion of the bay has been 
reclaimed along the bank of the canal, with, as we learned, 
pecuniary success, and the square enclosures, trim stiflly- 
planted trees, were not unlike bits of landscape seen from 
the top of the tower in Utrecht. I was sorry that neither 
now nor formerly was I able to visit this flourishing little 
community. But the boats at Mont St. Michel are 
abominable, and in truth two nights seem as long a time 
as any one is made welcome by Madame Poulard, who is 
as anxious to speed the parting as she is eager to welcome 
the coming guest. The reason is plain after one or two 
visits, and comparing notes with others; Monsieur Poulard’s 
cooking is excellent, but he never varies his bill of fare ; 
the same dishes follow each other day by day with unvary- 
ing regularity, and it is part of Madame’s generalship that 
this fact, if it can be hidden, should not be discovered. 

Ah, well, here was the end of our wanderings for this 
year, if we do not count the hot and granitic deviation to 
Dol, to fill up time before catching the St. Malo boat at 
six on the Monday evening, just a fortnight since we 
started on our happy tour. We heard a lady on board say 
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that her family were anxious to return, presumably from 
Dinard or Paramé, for the Blacks were gone and the 
Whites were going, and no one was left to play golf. It 
was to avoid the Blacks and the Whites and golf-links 
that we had gone to Normandy, and we had succeeded. 
We found ourselves in their midst again with regret. 

We cannot too strongly advise others to do as we have 
done, except that as we now think, all that is necessary 
can be carried on the machine, and there is little need of 
sending a portmanteau from place to place. We saw very 
few English cyclists and we wondered at it; there ought 
to be more as the seasons come and go, and yet the spacious 
land will not be overcrowded. Even this year there is 
time for an autumn holiday, and October is a good month. 
The days are long enough for all that a wary traveller 
ought to do, the sun is genial and the breezes cool, the 
dark hills of central Normandy are growing red with the 
changing leaf, the heaps of bright apples are beginning to 
be gathered under the trees, and the villagers collect 
round the great stone cider wrings, beside which the pomace 
lies, resort of innumerable bees ; and the great harvest and 
industry of the year has set in, a northern reproduction of 
the vintage in the south. 


PAULINA PRY 


I I\HE New Woman is toa great extent the creation of the 

New Journalist—the female with the notebook and 
pencil, who is now as familiar to the eye at all sorts and 
conditions of ceremonies and entertainments, as the male 
descriptive writer or reporter. She began, it is true, in an 
amateurish sort of way by contributing paragraphs in a 
backstairs sort of fashion to ‘ Society’ papers and millinery 
organs, but she speedily saw that in an age of tittle-tattle 
the art of writing could easily be subordinated to a knack 
of picking up bits of spicy gossip, which the more sedate 
person in trousers would either pass over or disdain. 
Nevertheless she did not hesitate to pick his brains when 
occasion required or to claim the privilege of her sex, when 
it came to a question of precedence in the hunt for news. 
She was treated with obsequious courtesy by the poor 
victim whom she hoped eventually to strangle. His notes, 
his information, his time, the best places for information, 
nay his purse were at. her disposal. Even clever men 
were fooled by her apparent want of help and her studied 
expression of innocence in the craft. Many leading jour- 
nalists followed their natural instincts in stretching 
forth the comrade’s hand to the struggling sisterhood. 
Others followed the example. And so by degrees the 
lady writers not only became the equals of their bene- 
factors but actually their triumphant rivals. Gradually the 
fair presswomen formed themselves into quasi-masonic 
bodies and gave periodical feasts at famous eating- 
houses not only to consolidate their position but to 
celebrate their victories. By skilfully pandering to the 
vanity of those of their own sex who were renowned as 
great or good or beautiful or eccentric, by interviewing 
everybody and everything, from a Royal Princess to an 
actress's poodle, the lady journalist became not only a per- 
sonage but a necessity in publications which cater for the 
Peris, who are not of Paradise, and for the goddesses who 
have never caroused on Olympus with Mr. Jove and Mrs. 
Juno, or even had a meal in the back kitchen with Hebe 
and Ganymede. Let us acknowledge the fact without regret 
or indignation. This is an age of buffoonery and it matters 
little whether those who (to use an odious but fashionable 
vulgarism) ‘skip the gutter’ are Pierrots or Pierrettes. 
Let ‘Puss’ of Dainty Morsels declare that the Duchess of 
Dogs’ Isle was ‘ gowned in the richest heliotrope satin, 
embroidered with emerald fig-leaves,’ or ‘Friska’ of La 
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Causerie describe the underlinen of a newly-made wife, 
or ‘Duchinka ’ of The Crumbcloth advise ‘ Little Minnie’ or 
‘Yearning One’ where to buy stays, or ‘Friquette’ of 
Frivolity dilate on Miss Topsy Topknot’s diamond garters, 
but let those ladies who aspire to a recognised place in 
journalism abstain from conduct which must, sooner or later, 
bring themselves to grief and cast a slur upon a profes- 
sion, poorly paid it is true, but in the main held to 
be honourable. Before us lies a weekly newspaper of, we 
believe, large circulation. One of its chief features is 
an article entitled ‘The Journalist as an Uninvited 
Guest.’ The quaintness of the heading drew our at- 
tention to the matter beneath. Our curiosity was 
aroused by the boldness of the opening lines, ‘Only in the 
interests of a paper bent on smart and veracious copy 
would I force myself into society functions and swell 
gatherings unasked, for it is by no means pleasant to 
sneak in as the unbidden guest.’ These few but ‘slangy ’ 
words at once proved the Lady Journalist in all her glory, 
so we proceeded further. Says the writer, ‘The most 
memorable occasion (sic) was at a garden-party given by a 
prominent royalty. It was at a country house (I dare not 
be more explicit). Poor thing, in case of detection the 
Tower awaits her. Unhappily the gorgeous flunkey on 
duty denied admission to poor Paulina Pry, although she 
had promised ‘a column full of description of who was at 
the royal party and what every princess wore.’ Being 
under such moral obligations, of course, Paulina was not to 
be baulked. ‘ Furtively,’ she made her way all round the 
house, ‘ which of course stood in grounds,’ just like coffee. 
Bolting through the back door our heroine encountered 
‘a bewildered domestic ’ to whom she explained that she 
had made a mistake in the entrance, and ‘emphasised ’ her 
remark ‘with a little silver of the realm.’ Thenceforth 
Paulina ‘was only a unit in the crowd,’ and not only 
enjoyed ‘iced coffee, strawberries and cream, and other 
viands in the marquee, but was enabled to write of the 
menu afterwards from an experimental point of view.’ All 
of which must have been most satisfactory to the ‘ Royal 
Hostess.’ On another occasion Paulina with another she- 
journalist, both being ‘ smartly frocked,’ drove up to 
the house of ‘a big Cabinet Minister’ (it must have 
been Sir William Harcourt) and mingled with the 
guests without any one suspecting that she and her 
companion ‘were scribes of the pen.’ Scribes of the pen 
is good. Again Paulina, accompanied by a male relative 
(was it really a man, nota petticoat penciller in disguise ?), 
‘stormed an aristocratic citadel in Park Lane’ where she 
enjoyed herself hugely ; and she adds naively, ‘1 think the 
long account with which I supplied my paper must have 
astonished the givers of the reception. The frocks were 
described in great detail, the floral decorations, the music, 
and even the supper.’ Probably the chitelaine of the 
citadel had some policemen on hand when next she gave 
‘a huge crush.’ Paulina likes buccaneering better than 
legitimate cruising, for she says, ‘Not a few of us were 
actually invited to Lady Warwick’s celebrated bal poudré 
at Warwick Castle last winter in order to write about the 
same, but at this splendid function one had rather the feel- 
ing of being out of it.’ Manifestly Paulina prefers the iced 
coffee, the strawberries and the ‘other viands’ of the 
assemblages to which she is not bidden. At the same 
time she appreciates the receptions given by the Lady 
Mayoress and other entertainers who simply ‘insert a 
notice that they will be at home to their friends on a cer- 
tain afternoon and evening.’ Quoth Paulina, ‘I have 
frequently figured and made good copy therefrom.’ Not 
Lindley Murray, but very typical of a writer, who has 
yet to learn how to blush, though she does add, as a kind 
of apologia pro vita me, ‘ Withal, I confess that I am happier 
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when my mission is not to dine, sup or be entertained as a 
journalist unawares by some unsuspecting celebrity.’ Note 
the delicate reference to ‘my mission,’ and the exquisite 
antithesis of the ‘journalist unawares,’ and the ‘ unsuspec- 
ting celebrity.’ In the country of the blind the one-eyed 
is king. In the printing offices of the literary chiffonier 
Paulina Pry is undoubtedly queen. 


THE WOES OF NORWEGIAN PEASANT- 
FARMERS 


T ORWEGIAN statesmen might with advantage take a 
AN rest from playing the tinker with their Constitution, 
and turn their hand to another and more profitable kind of 
work. The whole nation is calling upon them to devise 
means of saving the small farmers of their country from 
ruin. Not that any sudden disaster has befallen these 
people ; on the contrary their misfortune has come upon 
them very gradually. Year by year, for many a long year 
past, the struggle to make both ends meet has become for 
them more fierce, more hopeless. The present generation 
of farmers have never known what it is to have prosperous 
days, though they have never felt the sting of poverty 
quite so keenly as now. Their condition is most pitiable : 
they are walking in a bee-line to starvation, and they know 
it. Not only is their land heavily mortgaged, but every 
cow they have, every sheep. The collective debts of the 
Norwegian agriculturists amount to nearly £39,000,000 ; 
and all the land in the country, with the buildings thereon, 
and the cattle, and the timber in the forests, are estimated 
officially at £47,200,000. And whereas the land is 
decreasing in value, the debts are increasing steadily and 
rapidly. During the last seven years they have more than 
doubled themselves. Already one-sixth of the total yield 
of agriculture passes straight into the hands of the money- 
lenders ; and there are hundreds of peasant-proprietors who 
are paying away as interest for the money they have 
borrowed every farthing they receive for the produce of 
their land. They are living entirely on the money they 
obtain from other sources. 

There are in Norway some 96,000 peasant-proprietors, 
and the great majority of them are precisely the sort of 
persons who make successful farmers. If in these evil 
days any one could farm at a profit, it is they. They work 
con amore on their holdings, studying the humours of the 
soil and trying by all sorts of cunning devices to make it 
yield good crops. They watch over their calves and lambs 
as tenderly as if they were babies; and, if food runs short, 
it is they themselves who go on scant rations, not their 
cattle. During harvest they work day and night that they 
may get their own crops in in time to earn a pound or two 
by giving a helping hand on the estate of some wealthy 
proprietor. Every hour they can spare from their land 
they turn to some account or other. Such of them as live 
near the fiords eke out their scanty means by fishing ; 
others by working in the forests. Then, during the long 
winter months when darkness puts an end to all out-door 
work, they straightway transform themselves into crafts- 
men, and carpenter, and weave, and make baskets and 
even cutlery. They are most ingenious and contriving, 
too, and turn their hands to all kinds of odd jobs. They 
build their own houses, manufacture the clothes they wear, 
and even the shoes, And all the while they pinch and save 
as the veriest misers, and spend less on luxuries than any 
other race in Europe. 

Nor is it only on the house-father that this burden of toil 
rests: every member of the family is kept hard at work 
from morning till night. Norwegian women are model 
house-wives ; St. Paul himself, if he had had the good luck 
to know them, would have held them up to reverence. 
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Nature has made them hardy and industrious, and has 
endowed them with plenty of good common sense; and 
they have become provident and self-reliant by the sheer 
force of necessity. Never were there such workers as 
they are. They can tend cattle, and even plough at a 
pinch, just as well as men, and manage a dairy much 
better. While their husbands are off fishing or wood-cutting, 
they carry on the farming operations just in the intervals 
between their scrubbing and washing, baking and sewing. 
As for the children, there is something almost uncanny in 
the way they work. At an age when English babies can 
do nothing but creep and cry, little Norwegians are fixed 
up in high chairs and set to knit long stockings. There, 
schoolboys and girls take just as naturally to weeding and 
hoeing as here they do to marbles and cricket. The 
moment their lessons are over they turn out to tend geese, 
water cattle, or work on the land. In spite, however, of 
all this toiling and moiling these people are face to face 
with destitution. £50 a year is on an average as much as 
a whole family can earn, and out of this must be paid 
interest at 4 per cent. on the money they have borrowed. 
Several causes have contributed to reduce these 
Norwegian farmers to their present poverty-stricken 
condition. For one thing, owing to the competition of 
foreign rivals, neither their cattle nor their crops fetch the 
price now they did twenty years ago. For another, 
scientific farming has made rapid strides of late, a fact 
which places poor farmers at a disadvantage compared 
with rich ones. These peasants have no money to spend 
on labour-saving implements, or wherewith to try experi- 
ments ; they cannot even afford to buy the manure of 
which their land is so sorely in need. ‘Thus, even if there 
were no such things as mortgages, it would still be hard 
Then the 
Norwegian law of inheritance tells heavily against them. 
When a man dies his property is divided equally among 
his children, but his eldest son has, if he choose to exercise 


for them to compete in the open market. 


it, the right of pre-emption so far as land is concerned. 
Among the peasant-proprietor class the eldest son almost 
invariably claims the homestead, and buys out the interest 
of his brothers and sisters. ‘To do this he must of course 
borrow money, with the result that he starts life as a farmer 
weighed down with debt, a burden from which as experi- 
ence proves he is rarely, if ever, able to free himself. 

All parties in Norway are now agreed that something 
must be done for the peasant-farmers; they cannot be left 
to starve. But it is no easy matter to help 96,000 men, 
with wives and children for the most part; and so far no 
one has even suggested any means by which it could be 
done. The peasants’ own proposal—viz., that all their 
debts should be transferred at one fell swoop to the State 
—can hardly be taken seriously. Meanwhile things are 
going from bad to worse. Many of the peasant proprietors 
are now completely at the end of their resources. They 
have sold everything they can sell, and are simply working 
their farms for their mortgagee. 

For us as a nation a special interest is attached to the 
present condition of affairs in Norway. The time is not so 
very far distant when we too shall be called upon to face, 
though, fortunately, in a modified form, that same problem 
which is now puzzling the brains of Norwegian economists. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
11 (continued )—BY M. BENSON 
‘ J UNE was warm and fine. It was the happiest time 
in my life. My aunt’s notions of propriety were not 
rigid; and Mr. FE. and I used often to ride down to Rich- 
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mond in the afternoons, meet my aunt and Maidie there 
and have tea with them, and come back to London in 
the warm summer evenings. 

‘At the end of June I was asked to stay with some 
friends in the country. Frank tried to persuade me not 
to go. I laughed and told him that it would make the 
time afterwards all the nicer. One day he said, “ Don't 
vo, I have a feeling that if you do it will never be the 
same again.” 

«It will never be the same after our wedding-day,” 
| said. “Don’t, don’t let us ever be married. I really 
have quite a strong presentiment that it will never be the 
same.” This was unanswerable and I went. 

«“T was a good rider and I persuaded my friends one 
day to let me try a difficult horse. Upalane we meta 
traction engine; it stopped of course, and with great 
difficulty I persuaded my horse to go near. One of my 
friends wished to dismount and lead the horse, but I 
refused for I was proud of managing him myself. I brought 
him to the point of going by, but just before we were clear 
of it the engine gave a puff and my horse bolted. I can 
remember now steering him past a lumbering coal-cart, 
pulling with all my might to get him to slacken pace round 
the corner, then seeing a heap of stones lying just as we 
turned and after, the sickening knowledge that the horse 
was falling and that I could not free myself from the 
saddle. 

‘I woke in the afternoon to find myself in bed, the 
light shaded from the window, one of the maids sitting 
near me. When she saw me open my: eyes, she got up 
very quietly, left the room and returned presently with 
the doctor. For all I knew thousands of years might 
have elapsed since—since when ?—since I had gone out 
riding that morning; that was the last thing I remem- 
bered. I asked what day it was. They told me Thursday. 
Did I go out riding this morning? “Yes.” Only a few 
hours had elapsed since then. At this point I tried to 
turn myself, and had the sensation of such sickening pain 
that I fainted. As I began to get better, | heard a low 
voice saying, “The worst of the blow was on the face 
then, and it saved the brain. ‘The concussion was not 
so bad as I feared. A great thing that it spared the 
eyes.” I heard the whispered words when they evidently 
thought me still unconscious. Coming fully back to my 
senses I realised that my face was bandaged. One 
thought rose up in my mind with returning conscious- 
ness, and out loud I said, “I will not have Madeline 
here.” From the maid’s startled looks, I saw that she 
had already been sent for. 

‘« Telegraph again,” I said, “ that she is not to come.” 

‘As I said this I found I could only speak with great 
pain and difficulty on account of the bandages. The 
doctor feared I would excite myself; they did at once 
as I wished. 

‘Il will not weary you by describing the time that 
wearied me so intensely. At last, as soon as I felt myself 
able to hear all the truth I made the doctor tell me what 
1 wanted. 

‘They hoped that after some little time I might be able 
to walk a little way, but I could never ride again, and 
should for a year or two have to spend the greater part 
of the day lying down. When the doctor had gone I 
asked for the looking-glass for the first time; I deter- 
mined to know all at once. Before I looked at myself | 
sent the girl out of the room. 

‘Well, you see much what I saw, but you do not know 
how beautiful | was before. The loss of that meant the 
loss of all I was or wished to be. 

‘1 do not know how long I lay there letting the help- 
lessness and misery pierce my soul. Then a little thought 
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stole in, coming so freshly to my mind that it seemed as if 
it had been said to me. “ There is some one to whom you 
will be as beautiful as you have always been. He will see 
no change in you.” I tried to get what comfort I could 
with that thought, and in the end it did begin to comfort 
me. Still I would not see Madeline, and I told my aunt, 
who was there in Madeline’s place, that she must not 
come. 

‘My aunt told me that Mr. E. had made constant 
inquiries about me, but had not written because he thought 
I was not allowed to read letters. I managed to write a 
few lines to him: “Come and see me. Iam much altered 
by my illness. I have something to say to you.” 

‘I was well enough to be moved intoa sitting-room they 
had prepared for me, and there he came to see me next 
day. He was horribly shocked at the sight of me, I could 
feel that. 

‘I began to tell him the doctor's verdict, and said that 
I knew I could never be such a wife to him as he deserved 
and needed; that I released him from all engagement, 
and would far rather that it should be broken off than that 
he should fulfil it with the slightest shade of reluctance, 
in the least from motives of compassion. 

‘Before I had finished he got up from the seat and 
stood looking out of the window so that I could only see 
his back. 

‘I knew what would happen—that as I finished he 
would turn round and tell me that all these things only 
made me dearer to him; that the only effect of com- 
passion was to add infinite tenderness to love. I waited 
to see love break its banks and come down in a flood. It 
was that I migbt hear him say all this that I had spoken. 
I had lost so much, life was so empty, the pleasures of it 
were gone, and I longed for some great emotion which 
should stir me to vitality again. 

‘ He stood a long time at the window, then he turned 
round and said slowly: “ You are so generous—so very 
generous.’ Ido not know what other words he used, but 
the upshot of what he said was that he should never have 
breathed a word of change if I had not asked him so 
definitely about it. Now that I had done so he did not 
think it was fair to deny the truth. He could not but 
allow that there was a certain change in his feelings. Not 
that he had the slightest reluctance in keeping to the 
engagement, quite the reverse. He thought we should be 
immensely happy together. 

‘He seemed to me to talk on and on, and I understood 
nothing of what he said, until he turned to me with 
a question which I had not heard, and all I said was, 
“Go, go.” 

‘You may imagine and with absolute justice, that I had 
deserved almost any punishment for my treatment of my 
sister, but if you could have seen into my heart then I 
think you would not have wished me to suffer more. 

‘When my aunt came in I told her only that we had 
agreed to break off our engagement because I knew I was 
not fit to marry. 

‘But I ate little and they were afraid of serious illness ; 
so they did the worst thing they could have done—they 
wrote to Madeline and told her to come now because I was 
low and wanted cheering up. All the time they had 
imagined that it was for Madeline’s sake that I had kept 
her away from me. 

‘I had lost all that made life pleasant or profitable to me 
together with all trust and faith in human nature, and in 
this condition I heard the voice of the sister I had injured 
saying, “Joan! Joan.” 

‘She came up to me with a little smile on her face, and 
would have kissed me. I pushed her away. “In spite of 
all my endeavours to keep you away you come to exult 
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over me, showing yourself ready to be kind to me in my 
ugliness and deformity, when you were jealous of my 
beauty. You shall not forgive me for your lost happiness 
when you are rejoicing in the loss of mine. I hate 
you—I hate you—Go!” 

‘ Through my passion I had hardly seen Madeline. Now 
I saw her stand stiff and frozen. She answered not one 
word ; but she covered her face with her hands and went 
out of the room. “She does not want me, she will not 
have me, I must go back,” she said. 

‘A few days after one of the servants wrote to my aunt 
that Madeline was ill. Rheumatism had slightly affected 
her heart, and though we thought it cured, it could not 
have been yet quite right. My aunt was uneasy and went 
up to London to see after her. 

‘ Hearing of her illness turned my thoughts a little in 
her direction. I thought about Madeline herself when 
I went to bed a night or two later after that. Suddenly 
the truth about her, which I knew but did not realise, 
Hashed out to me as if it were written on the darkness. | 
had always overshadowed her from her babyhood. There 
had been one joy that was coming to her instead of to me, 
and I had robbed her of that—of the heart that would have 
loved her, and which for all she knew, I had merely 
thrown away. She had murmured only once against me, 
and in my trouble, when I had lost that which I had 
stolen from her, she had come to comfort me, and I had 
sent her away with bitter reproaches. 
up to London and see how Madeline was, and to ask her 
to forgive me, for I repented—just a little. 

‘I was well enough to go now though with great 


I resolved to go 


dithculty, being almost carried in and out of the train. 
1 was so much wrapped up in myself that I thought the 
strange looks of the servants as I came into the house 
were directed to the change in my appearance. I went 
up into the drawing-room ; it was a warm, fine day and 
the blinds were down. As I came in 
sitting with her back to me writing. I asked her, “ How 
is Madeline ?”’ 


my aunt was 


‘She turned round with a strange look. “ Madeline is 
dead,” she said. 

‘“ Dead?” I said blankly. 

‘« Ah, Joan, I know all now,” said my aunt. 
cried out sharply, “Oh, my Maidie —my little girl !” 

‘“ What did she tell you?” I said stupidly. 

‘Do 


”» 


Then she 


you wish to know, Joan—do you wish to 
know ? 

‘« What did she say ?” I repeated. 

“Tt will be a darkness to you in all your days as long 
as you live,” she answered. 

‘“ Tell me what she said,” I repeated. 

‘“Tf you will hear it, I will tell it you all from the 
When I got home,” she said, “the servants 
told me that she had cried out in her sleep, and started 


and screamed when she was waked. 


beginning. 


Mary says that when 


she called her she started up, erying ‘Joan, Joan!’ They 
thought of course it was the shock of your accident. She 


was so very unwell when I came here that I did not like 
to leave her at night. In her dreams she began crying 
out, ‘Joan, you have taken him from me: you cannot hate 
me too!’ I tried to wake her gently from a dream of 
such distress, and as she began to wake she cried out, 
‘Why does Joan hate me so? She mustn’t hate me so.’ 
All night she seemed to be dreaming about this in different 
forms, One night she was dreaming about Mr. E., for 
she called him by his Christian name. Then she said, 
‘Here's Joan coming to take you from me: don’t go 

don’t go.’ 
nothing else. 


She woke from sleep only two hours before 
She said little: 


the end. It was absolutely unexpected. 
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I will not tell you what now. 
But near the end she said, ‘Tell Joan I always loved 
her.’ Then she began to say the child’s hymn that you 
and she used to say when you were children and I used to 
hear you say your prayers: ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild.’ When she came to ‘In the kingdom of thy grace’ 
she stopped and gave a little sigh, and five minutes after- 
wards she was at peace.” 

‘My aunt was crying unrestrainedly by the time she 
had finished her story. My eyes were dry—lI could not 
cry. I went away from the house. I let it be known that 
I was too ill to go to the funeral. My aunt asked me if | 


It was not about you, 


would like to come and live with her. I refused. Hence- 
forward I would live as far as might be alone. I would 


give fate no chance again to show me what faith rudely 
disappointed meant. I would not give myself the chance 
of so breaking up the life of any one else. 

‘I know that more than one of you will wonder why | 
did not do the one thing that would put an end to trouble 

why I did not commit suicide. It was not mainly for 
the usual reason—that one does not know what might come 
after. what | 
might call good manners on the surface, or ecomony 


It was from a curiously different motive 


below. 

‘It is the same reason that used to prevent one at a dis- 
appointing children’s party from asking to be taken away 
before the party was over. Perhaps there was the same 
economy at the bottom. If the Christmas tree was dis- 
appointing, perhaps the games would be amusing; or if 
the games were stupid, the magic-lantern might be 
entrancing. 

‘I make that same economy now. I am sure that | at 
least shall not have another life to live on earth. I have 
made too great ruin all round of this. This is the only 
life I shall have to live and there are sides of it of which 
I turned away wholly from the 
[ study that part which is freest 


as yet I know nothing. 
social and human side. 
from all human relationships. 

‘I whistled this morning for ten minutes to a lizard-—a 
second came out of his niche and crept towards me. In 
the pause of the music the biggest one saw the smaller, he 
ran and jumped upon him, bit him, and rolled over with 
him. I should not care about seeing that if I knew any 
feeling of human nature to correspond to it. 

‘This morning I watched a black and red spider tor a 
long time. He descended laboriously from the green 
house by his invisible thread, he ran over a smooth piece 
of wood, but when he got on to the garden path he went 
across it in a series of jumps. 

‘You can hardly think that I thus try to forget 
Maidie. But I know that nothing I can ever do will 
reach Maidie. Lazarus was not allowed to cross the gulf, 
how much less can one cross from the other side. All 
through the day and in dreams at night Maidie stands 
before me with the frozen look on her face. 
that 
ludicrously disproportionate remorse—the memory of the 


‘There is one thing besides fills me with 


moment when I snatched the blue doll out of Maidie’s 
arms.’ 

She paused. ‘Yet doctors say I may live to eighty and 
i shall not shorten my life voluntarily by an hour.’ 

She paused again for a few seconds while no one 
spoke. 

‘Many girls have more trouble than people think some 
times, she said, ‘and some of their worst sorrows they are 
most compelled to hide. Often I think they can go 
through the day only because they say to themselves,“ 1 
will wait until I go to my room at night, and am alone. | 
can ery then.” It may be of course that one is listening 
who looks at their tears otherwise than as the world would 
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look :—from Him it is not necessary to hide them. It is 
said too that He wipes away tears. Ido not know about 
that, but what I know is that 1 too intend to wait until 
my night comes; when they lay me in my last bed and 
leave me alone in the narrow chamber, perhaps | may 
weep then.* 
MUSIC 

TYNO-DAY the London musical season recommences in 

real earnest with the first of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, and the first performance of the autumn opera 
at Covent Garden. The Promenade Concerts are over, 
and upon the whole they have proved to be more successful 
than may have been anticipated. Certainly the director, 
Mr. Robert Newman, and the conductor, Mr. Henry T. 
Wood, have been generous enough in the matter of 
novelties. On October 2nd no less than eight orchestral 
pieces were played for the first time in England! 
these was the Prelude to Mr. Harold Vicars’s opera 
Rosalind—to which the composer has himself furnished 
the libretto. ‘The music was fanciful and tlowing. The 
prelude to Scharwenka’s opera Matasnintha and Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘ Marche Solennelle’ were in their different styles 
revelations of beauty; neither of them had ever been 
heard in England before. Mr. Charles Fry recited ‘ Eugene 
Aram’ to an orchestral accompaniment arranged by Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, and other complete novelties were the 
overture to Richard Strauss’s, Guntram, ‘Andante Funébre’ 
by Johan S. Svensden, and ‘ Boyard’s March’ by a young 
Swedish musician named Halvorsen. The march was capti- 
vating in its freshness, and strongly impregnated with that 
Scandinavian flavour so familiar in the works of Edvard 
Grieg, who is, indeed, an admirer of the youthful 
Halvorsen. 

At the Crystal Palace a Symphony in D by Mr. Walford 
Davies is announced for performance for the first time on 
Saturday next, when the performance will be entirely 
devoted to British composers. On November Vth the late 
Mr. Goring Thomas’s cantata, ‘The Swan and the 
Skylark,’ will be looked forward to with interest, as 
will also Mr. Eugene D’Albert’s overture to his opera 
Der Rubin on November 23. The last concert before 
Christmas will be in commemoration of the hundred-and- 


Among 


twenty-fifth anniversary of Beethoven’s death, and will 
consist only of that master’s works. Next year Herr Willy 
Burmester will appear as violinist in February, and Herr 
Joachim will return in March. 

At the Alhambra last Monday a new short ballet, in one 
tableau, was presented under the title of ‘ The Gathering of 
the Clans.’ Signor Carlo Coppi, the inventor and producer, 
has founded his slight story on Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Lochinvar,’ 
and the music is contributed by the indefatigable M, 
Jacobi. The general idea of the ballet is a particularly 
good one. The wonder is that it has not been turned to 
account before. The Scottish scenery forms a fine back- 
ground for the gay tartans worn by bevies of young 
ladies, and favourite Scottish airs have been deftly and 
delightfully handled to fit the various situations. Some- 
times two distinct airs are combined with the characteristic 
ingenuity of the composer, but the work, as a whole, is 
simple and unambitious compared with such elaborate dis- 
plays as ‘Titania.’ The hero, young Lochinvar, has an 
exceedingly capable and graceful representative in Miss 
Julia Seale. She not only dances, but runs, jumps, tosses 
the caber, plays the broadsword, and wrestles, being 
(apparently) victorious in each ‘event’ of a somewhat 
extended card. What wonder that the fair Ellen should 
be helplessly in love with such a versatile champion? The 
costumes by M. and Mme. Alias (from designs by Mr. 
Howell Russell) deserve more than passing mention. 
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The plaids have been carefully chosen with a view to 
historical accuracy. They are all very pretty and effective, 
and the varied kilts and targets with the flashing claymores 
make up a brilliant spectacle of more individuality than 
usual. That nothing may be lacking to the pleasure of 
Scottish visitors to the Alhambra, three real pipers are 
employed, who play upon three sets of real bagpipes. 
These weapons are, however, only sparingly introduced, 
and it is very delicious when their din has subsided to 
hear the strains of the band once more. ‘The Gathering 
of the Clans’ is sure to be very popular. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Caractacus Chambers, London, Oct. 11, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 

I am, as you see, back in my old quarters, but 
only for a few days as I am due next week at Cockshotter 
(pronounced Co’shter for some unknown reason), the 
Dorsetshire place of Jack Bullingdon. London just now 
is cold, raw, and cheerless. The clubs have still the 
smell of repairs about them, and the odour is not 
improved by the wet varnish which streams off the boots 
of these members who are apparently unable to distinguish 
between rain and sunshine. Most of my friends are out 
of town, and I confess I would rather be back in the 
courtyard of the Grand Hotel, Brussels, than surveying 
the sloppy pavements and dripping umbrellas with inter- 
ludes of chill and fog. 
surprise and delight when strolling down the Burlington 
Arcade on Wednesday afternoon I encountered Miss Susie 
Macfearon and that American hero of Waterloo, Senator 
Krugenheim. The lady seemed equally pleased and even 
the Senator gave a watery smile as he held forth half a foot 
of wrinkled flesh. It appears that instead of being able 
to go to Paris with Pompbéche, as had been arranged 
when I started for England, the Senator had suddenly 
been summoned to London on what he gravely informed 


You may imagine, therefore, my 


me was ‘mo-mentous po-litical biz’ness.” I was some- 
what at a loss to know why he should transact politics 
in London till Miss Susie explained that her uncle was 
anxious to meet Judge Kickingshaw, General Depincher 
Braddles, and some other prominent patriots, who were about 
to sail from Southampton for New York in order to busy 
themselves with the Presidential Election. From the 
Senator I learnt that he was an Anti-Tammany Democrat. 
Inasmuch as I should have been just as wise had he declared 
himself to be an Anti-Washington Republican, I forebore 
to touch further on the question. I was, however, much 
elated to find that the meeting with his friends would 
occupy nearly all his time on the following day, so volun- 
teered to take Miss Susie ‘around,’ a proposal which she 
gleefully accepted. Now I like this kind of American 
frankness. If I had asked one of the Ganderby girls she 
would have considered herself insulted, Miss Corkington 
would have blushed and simpered something about Mamma 
objecting, while Emmeline Gadsby, though longing to 
accept, would have said, ‘Oh! I couldn’t, how people 
would talk.’ Now Miss Susie had none of these social 
scruples, so when I called for her at the Savoy next morn- 
ing she was, as she said, ‘ As smart as paint.’ So I took 
her to the India Exhibition at Earl’s Court where we duly 
patronised all the sights, loaded ourselves with useless 
souvenirs and took a trip in the great wheel, which on a 
large scale might, my companion suggested, be utilised as 


an easy way of taking people up to heaven. ‘They might 


be sorted out at the gate, and those that weren’t wanted 
could be sent down to, well—-India,’ she said with a roguish 
Subsequently we dined at Verrey’s, and—do not 


smile. 
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start my dear fellow—occupied a box at the Alhambra, 
where we were pleased with the new Scottish ballet, 
whereat Miss Susie inquired, ‘Why Highlanders on the 
stage always wore tights and in the streets went about 
with bare knees?’ I referred her to Mr. Moul for infor- 
mation. We found the Senator in rare good humour, he and 
his friends ‘ having flattened out a programme.’ On his 
inquiring where we had been Miss Susie demurely replied 
that we had visited two museums containing Oriental and 
Scottish curiosities. I shall be sorry when he goes to Paris, 
and have half a mind to run over and see Pompbéche. 

I am as sorry as you are to hear of the collapse of young 
Chipmanhurst. But que voulez vous? When a man has 
£2000 a year and spends £10,000, the crash must come 
sooner or later. You are not quite fair in attributing his 
collapse entirely to dealings with professional money- 
lenders. Thousand-per-cent. tradesmen are infinitely more 
dangerous than sixty-per-cent. usurers. You may rage as 
much as you please against extortionate interest, but nine 
men out of ten are only too willing, when hard pressed, to 
give anything if their immediate need be satisfied. I often 
wonder that money-lenders do not ask for more. ‘They 
would get it. One leading West End financier whom I 
know has the kindest heart in the world. I will call him 
O. He began life as a jeweller’s tout, but his earnings 
barely sufficed to keep body and soul together. However, 
his chance came. One day he was offered a magnificent 
rough emerald to sell on commission. He knew exactly 
where to ‘place’ the jewel with a wealthy gem collector 
in Manchester, but, unluckily, he had not money enough 
to pay his fare to Cottonoplis, and he had no friends. 
What was he to do? At last he braced up courage enough 
to ask his landlady to advance him the small sum neces- 
sary. She did so, and the embryo money-lender cleared 
£300 over the transaction. This put his foot on the ladder, 
and he never looked back. ‘But,’ he will tell you, ‘I did 
the straight thing by the old lady. She’s got a freehold 
house down Kensington way, and an annuity as long as 
she lives.’ Often and often have men, aye, and women 
too, whom the world supposes to be rolling in wealth been 
suddenly thrust into a financial corner, and had to rush to 
my friend for assistance. Of course, he does not charge 
them exorbitant rates. Indeed, on one occasion a very 
great man, a political leader, the eldest son of one 
of the richest noblemen in Great Britain, and now a 
peer, hurried to him with a request to be accommodated 
immediately with many thousands, QO. sat down and wrote 
a cheque for the amount on the spot, refused to take any 
acknowledgment, and when the amount was refunded 
declined any interest. ‘It is a pleasure, my lord,’ he said, 
‘to have done a little service for so distinguished a 
personage.’ Contrast this with his reception of the young 
fellows, with whose families he was in various ways 
acquainted, who went to him and stammeringly requested 
him to ‘do’ their joint bill for £250. ‘ Nonsense!’ cried 
O., ‘what do you youngsters want with £250? Here’sa 
tenner a piece for you, and now be off and don’t come here 
again or else I'll tell your fathers.’ One day an indignant 
customer, who was a very thin man, called O. ‘Shylock,’ 
with adjective annexed. ‘Shylock am I,’ retorted the man 
of shekels, looking his client up and down, ‘ well I'll be 
hanged if I could get a pound of flesh off of you. Bones 
for soup perhaps, nothing more.’ It is a curious comment 
on human nature that O. who is so astute and careful in 
business matters should at the same time be as persistent 
a gambler as ever went to Monte Carlo. But talking 
about money on my part is on a par with the conduct of a 
shipwrecked sailor on the West Coast of Africa who would 
talk North Pole in the tropics.—Yours ever, 

Hat (0 tur Wynp). 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


LL of us, of course, are sorry to hear of the death of 

that variously accomplished man, William Wetmore 
Story. He was one of the few sculptor-poets—the brother- 
in-art of Thomas Woolner. He devoted the early part of 
his life to law, the other part to the creation of things as 
beautiful as he could make them. I cannot honestly say 
that his poetry has left a very deep impression on my 
mind ; but at least he had the accomplishment of verse. 
Perhaps the pleasantest of all his books were two in which 
verse and prose were mingled: He and She, or a Poet's 
Portfolio, and Later Readings, whichappeared in 1884 and 
1894 respectively. I suppose that the work by him most 
widely read in England was the gossipy Roba di Roma, 
and next to it in popularity his Graffiti d'Italia. He knew 
his Italy by heart and wrote of it with keen appreciation, 
To its influence on his individuality we owe also his 
Vallombrosa and his Fiammetta. His first publication, 
characteristically enough, was Nature and Art (1844); then 
came Poems (1856). He was guilty of a poetical drama about 
Nero, and among his latest efforts were Conversations in a 
Studio, and Excursions in Art and Letters. His written pro- 
ducts were the flower of his personality and experience. 

The very latest edition of Shakespeare’s plays is that to 
which I referred last week—the ‘ Ariel,’ sent out by Messrs. 
Routledge. The most notable feature of this edition is 
the fact that each volume is illustrated by outline drawings 
from the pencil of the late Frank Howard. Of the origin 
of those drawings the publishers and editor give no 
account. Let me repair the omission. Howard had 
always a fondness for the Bard, and the first two pictures 
he exhibited (in 1824) were on subjects from Shakes- 
peare. In 1827 he was ambitious enough to begin the 
issue of a work in which he sought to exhibit ‘The Spirit 
of Shakespeare’s Plays’ by means of a number of sketches 
in outline, accompanied by those portions of the text to 
which they specially referred. This publication ran_ to 
five volumes and was completed in six years. After this, | 
believe, the drawings were lost sight of till 1876, when 
Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons issued a volume which they 
called The Howard Shakespeare, and in which Howard's 
sketches figured (as they figure in the ‘ Ariel’) ona reduced 
scale. They are not remarkably ‘interpretative,’ but they 
help to ‘illuminate,’ and have much technical merit in the 
way of figure-drawing. 

I see we are promised a one-volume edition of the 
‘poems’ of Oliver Wendell Holmes. If this is to be an 
absolutely all-comprehending collection of the Autocrat’s 
verses, it will be welcome. I confess I like ‘Complete 
Works’ in one volume ; so much trouble is saved thereby. 
But the ‘Works’ must be ‘Complete.’ And _ how is one to 
know that they are so, unless one has given oneself to the 
minute study of the subject? I have come across many a 
‘Poetical Works of O. W. Holmes’: there was one in 
1881, another in 1890, another in 1891, a fourth and a 
fifth in 1892, and a sixth last year! Let us have no other, 
unless it give us a// that the Autocrat desired us to possess 
of his in rhythmic form. 

‘Lives’ of the living are, I think, to be deprecated ; 
they can never be adequate, because they can never be 
wholly frank and explicit. Mr. Edgar Pemberton under- 
takes to give us shortly a Life of Mr. John Hare, and the 
announcement comes ‘ pat’ in connection with the forth- 
coming banquet to the popular comedian. Mr. Pemberton 
is already the author of a Life of T. W. Robertson and a 
Memoir of E. A. Sothern, and 1 pray that the Life of John 
Hare may be somewhat less thin and slight than_ its 
predecessors. Mr. Pemberton has enthusiasm and zeal, 
but his sense of literary finish seems defective. 
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Many of us have been reading, this week, The Table 
Talk of Shirley, with its fund of agreeable anecdote about 
interesting people. It struck me, as I read it, that a good 
deal of it was familiar to me, and then I remembered that 
portions of it were printed last year in the blameless pages 
of Good Words. I may be wrong, but I fancy that other 
portions of it have been in type elsewhere. In Scotland, 
of course, ‘Shirley,’ otherwise Mr. John Skelton, is a well- 
known personage. Edinburgh especially is proud of him. 
‘To the base Southron, I find, his identity and work are not 
so familiar. ‘Those who have read his Nug@ Critic are, it 
seems, few. The youngest of our young lions must, how- 
ever, have met with Mr. Skelton’s Essays in History and 
Biography ; and do we not all recognise him as a doughty 
swordsman in the ‘ Mary-Queen-of-Scots ’ controversy? All 
students of that rather barren business know his Jmpeach- 
ment of Mary Stuart, his Maitland of Lethington, his Casket 
Letters and Mary Queen of Scots, his Mary Stuart. 

The Lady in Grey is the title of a story by Georges 
Ohnet, issued in English by the Tower Publishing 
Company. The Grey Lady is the name of a tale by 
Mr. H. Seton Merriman which has been running through 
one of the magazines, and will shortly be brought out in 
one volume. The titles are very similar, but no doubt 
there will be no pother about them. They have probably 
been used often enough before. Did we not have, long 
ago, The Woman in White and The Woman in Red? We 
should be tolerant in these matters: there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

For some little time past Messrs. Mudie, of ‘ Library’ 

fame, have been publishing a series of cheap reprints of 
German classics, including works by Biirger, Fouqué, 
Goethe, Heine, Lessing, Schiller, Uhland, and so forth. 
They have now resolved to do similar things with certain 
French classics, and have made a good beginning with 
Montesquieu’s Considérations sur les Causes de la Grandeur 
des Romains et de leur Décadence. The format they have 
adopted is as neat as it is handy, and the new series will 
no doubt be as popular as its predecessor. 
; It is pleasant to learn that Miss Violet Hunt’s novel 
A Hard Woman which has been coming out in Chapman's 
Magazine of Fiction, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Constitutional Club, 9th October, 1895. 

Sirk,—It is the natural tendency of every reader of your 
butterfly contributor, ‘ Hal, to credit his lightest utterances in 
preference, let us say, to the assertions of one’s own mother, 
and I, for one, would believe his declaration conceruing the 
Duke of Cambridge’s feelings towards the Press were I not 
confronted by another authority whom ‘Hal’ will admit to 
have some knowledge on the subject. I refer to the Duke 
himself, who, some two and a half years ago, when the Press 
was backing up the efforts of Sir Evelyn Wood and poor Keith 
Fraser to get some reforms carried out in the Cavalry, made a 
speech to the officers of the Cavalry Brigade in the Long 
Valley at Aldershot—it was reported in the very daily journal 
of which ‘ Hal’ speaks—advising then to pay no attention to 
the utterances of the Press but to treat them with contempt, as, 
added His Royal Highness, ‘I always do myself.” It struck 
me at the time that this speech had not been ‘ prepared’ with 
the care ‘Hal’ shows the Duke to have bestowed on some 
other utterances ; but, if His Royal Highness still entertains 
the like sentiments concerning the Press, I could understand 
him pointing as some justification of his eccentricity to the 
contributions of ‘ Hal.’—I am, etc., C. W. 


[There is no real difference between ‘Hal’ and ‘C. W.’; at 
least no necessary difference. Contempt for the utterances of 
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the Press, a contempt sometimes wise and sometimes foolish, 
may be quite consistent with readiness to give information.— 
N. 0.) 


THE STORY OF A MARRIAGE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Stourport, October 5th, 1895. 

Si1r,—In the National Observer of September 28th, there is 
a notice of a new and revised edition of Zhe Story of a Marriage 
which the reviewer says ‘but for its fatal resemblance to the 
Monks of Thelema would deserve a far larger measure of 
success than it has gained. Unfortunately, not only are the 
main incidents in the twe stories almost identical, but two, at 
least, of the characters in Messrs. Besant and Rice’s master- 
piece reappear, but faintly disguised in 7he Story of a Marriage. 
True, Laurence is a vegetarian and Bessie has golden hair. 
Ocherwise it had been better not to change their names, but 
frankly to reintroduce them as Alan and Alma.’ 

Allow me in justice to myself merely to state the fact, that 
when I wrote 7he Story of a Marriage | had not read The 
Monks of Thelema, nor was | acquainted with its plot.—I am, 
ete, LOUISA BALDWIN. 


[We gladly accept the author’s explanation.-—V.0.] 





BEACONSFIELD DIAMOND MINES.—We have from time to time had 
great pleasure in calling attention to the steady and profitable development 
which is being accomplished at the works of this company, Dutoitspan, 
Kimberley, South Africa. The manager, Mr. S. Stone, has every reason 
to be satisfied with the success of the property which he has so carefully 
supervised, one might almost say literally day and night, since the claims 
were first opened. We have now to report another evidence of continued 
prosperity in the shape of a splendid parcel of diamonds. the yield of only 
four days’ washing last week. ‘The parcel consists of 306 carats, including 
a magnificent ‘Cape white’ of 33} carats, a 12} ‘bywater,’ and a pure 
white ‘ glassy’ stone of 7 carats. It will thus be seen that the Beaconsfield 
Company is contributing very handsomely to the revival of trade and 
industry in the neighbouring township, and the operations on the property 
serve to prove that the mines as a whole are capable of yielding a rich 
output of diamonds. The shareholders in this important concern may well 
feel confident of future returns in the shape of dividends, and the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Stone accorded at the last meeting (in his absence) was a 
well merited acknowledgment of his painstaking labours.—Diamond Fields 
Advertiser (Kimberley), September 16, 1895. [5423] 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
A HARD WOMAN: A STORY IN 


SCENES. By Violet Hunt, Author of ‘ The Maiden’s 
Progress,’ will be ready next week at all Libraries 


and Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW SERIES OF SHORT NOVELS. 
Next Week will be Ready the First Volume, of 


CHAPMAN’S STORIES SERIES. 


Of Incident, Action, and Adventure. 


THE LONG ARM. 


ENTITLED : 


By Mary E. 


WILKINS, and othe 


t 


Detective Stories by Geo. IkA Bretr, Roy Te vet, and Professor Bray py,. 


MATHEWS. 


This series will comprise complete novels and volumes of short stories by popul 
writers, and will be issued at short intervals, 


Crown 8vo of 


well-known artist. 


With a Frontispiece by ADOLPH BirKENRUTH, 


The size of the volumes being Smal 
about 216 pages in length, and each will contain a frontispiece by 


There will be two styles of binding, WITH A SPECIAL DESIGN ON COVERS. 
é >? 


WALTER WEST, viz. ? 


In dark blue Paper Wrappers, 2s. 6d. each, 


In dark blue Cloth, gilt tops, 


38. 6d. each. 


The Second Volume, to be ready at the end of October, will be 


IN THE HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. 


With a Frontispiece by St. MAR FirzGERALD, 


HARTE. 


By Berri 


Other Volumes by well-known Writers will follow at short intervals. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


E 


dited by the 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G,, and A. E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. 


BY 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF ALBEMARLE 


AND 


G. LACY HILLIER. 


With 


14 Plates and 42 Illustrations in the Text by the Earl of 


ALBEMARLE, JOSEPH PENNELL, 5. T. DADD, and GEORGE Moore. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition (the F1rrn.) 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


% 


* 


to date so jar as tt has been posstole to do so, 


This book has been almost entirely rewritten, and is brought up 
Many of the tliustration 


are new to this edition, and racing records are brought up to January 1, 


1895. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents of OCTOBER Numier. 
BANKERS RESERVES AND ACCUMULATION OF GOLD, 
IN PRAISE OF DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 


RABELAIS. 
‘GOLDEN SOUTH AFRICA.’ 


By S. F. VAN Oss. 


GOLD IN THE WEST AULTRALIAN DESERT. 
THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND—THE MINING MARKET—THE BARNATO 
‘BANK '—THE FOURTH ERIE BANKRUPTCY—BANKS AND PAWn! 


MINE SHARES. 


After Maitre FRANCO! 


COMPANY NOTES—BALANCE-SHEET FACTS AND INFERENCES; ETC, ETC, 


No. II. 


THE INVESTMENT INDEX. 


A Quarterly Supplement to ‘THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW.’ 


Contains a LIST of SECURITIES, with their yields, classified to enable 


Investors to see at a glance what Stocks pay and what their position is. 
To this are appended Critical Notes on Balance-Sheets, Netes on Govern 


ment Finance, etc. 
Price 2s. net ; post-free, 2s. 


post free, direct from the Publ 


2d. Subscription price, 8s. 6d. per annum. 
The ‘ Investors’ Review ' and ‘ Investment Index’ together 21s, per annum, 


ishers. 
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The Leading South African Newspaper 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TELEGRAPH. 


The only Independent Paper in the Cape Colony. 


Its Weekly Edition, THE SOUTH AFRICAN, contains all 
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THE FULLEST MINING INTELLIGENCE. 
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REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC SOCIALISM 


Catholic Socialism. By FRANCESCO S. NittI, Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Naples, etc. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition by MARY 
MACKINTOSH. With an Introduction by Davip G. 
RITCHIE, Professor of Logic, etc., in the University of 
St. Andrews. London: Sonnenschein. 


It is not always easy to define the exact point at which the 
student or the advocate of Social Science ends and the 
Socialist begins; and the author of the work before us has 
included the sober study of social difficulties by Catholics 
under the unpleasant heading of Catholic Socialism. Just as 
al people wish to be rational, but all do not wish to be 
rationalists, so everybody would desire social questions to be 
rightly dealt with ; yet everybody would not desire to be called 
a Socialist. Therefore, alarge part of Signor Nitti’s book does 
not properly come under its title, and ‘The Catholic Church 
and the Social Question’ might have made a better. 

The author, who is not a Roman Catholic, makes certain 
iaferences from the recorded teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity, which even his Catholic translator re‘utes in foot- 
rotes ; and he draws others from the writings of the Fathers 
which appear to us almost as forced and as unfair. Then he 
svys that ‘it was not until the thirteenth century, when the 
Caurch was already immensely rich, that ecclesiastical writers 
appeared openly maintaining the right of property.’ Does he 
mean to tell us that ecclesiastics denied the right of property 
during the reign of Constantine the Great in the fourth 
century? Again, in describing the immense charities of the 
Church, and especially of the monks, to the poor in the Middle 
Ages, he appears to imply that this was a consequence of 
Socialistic principles—a most unwarrantable assumption ! 

Unbending as the Roman Catholic Church undoubtedly is 
on matters of religious dogma, she allows almost unlimited 
freedom in politics so long as they are not in direct opposition 
to faith or morals ; accordingly, where her priests and people 
happen to favour any political programme, they do so on their 
own responsibility and not on that of their Church : therefore 
it would be as correct to speak of Catholic Toryism, or 
Catholic Radicalism, or Catholic Jingoism, as of Catholic 
Socialism. It is sufficiently obvious that many Roman 
Catholics, both lay and clerical, might be expected to hoid 
very advanced views on social questions, because millions upon 
millions of Catholics are poor labourers, scarcely earning 
enough, or not earning enough, to support themselves and 
their families; and it is among such that the doctrines of 
Socialism are propagated with most ease and the greatest 
rapidity. Priests living with them, ministering to them, and 
observing their miseries, neither uncommonly nor altogether 
unnaturally imbibe some of their theories. Of these priests 
some few by-and-by become canons and even bishops, and 
propound their political ideas with a show of authority, which 
occasionally influences wealthy and well-born laymen to adopt 
them; and thus parties of what are termed Catholic Socialists 
are gradually formed. 

Signor Nitti gives details of this so-called Catholic 
Socialism in different countries, and he describes with great 
ability the various local conditions and circumstances which 
have furthered or hindered it. In respect to England, he 
says that the late Cardinal Manning was ‘a true Socialist.’ 
Possibly. But he does not tell us that Manning had always 
been a Liberal in politics, and that his Socialism was the 
result of the development of his Liberalism, and not cf his 
Catholicism. The statement that he ‘professed ultra-Con- 
servative tendencies in politics’ is absurdly incorrect. The 
author also quotes the Socialistic utterances of Dr. Bagshawe, 
Bishop of Nottingham, a prelate greatly respected by all 
Catholics for his personal piety. But he holds political 
opinions which are probably unshared by any other of the 
English Catholic bishops, who are for the most part a very 
Conservative body ; and it may pretty safely be said that, with 
all his virtues, no Roman Catholic bishop in this country is 
less representative of his fellows than Bishop Bagshawe. In 
noticing Ireland, the author is right in describing Arch- 
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bishop Walsh as adopting ‘a programme which is simply 
that of Agrarian Socialism ;’ he is less accurate in stating 
that the English Government allows the Irish peasantry to 
‘languish in the direst misery, depending on the caprice of 
their lords;’ and when he informs us that ‘the Catholic 
Church, in opposition to the Government, has for more than a 
century supported, with most wonderful energy, the rights of 
the Irish Catholics against their landlords,’ he might add that 
several English bishops of that Church have expressed their 
opinion that the chief obstacles in the way of conversions from 
Protestantism to Catholicism are the grievous scandals of Irish 
Nationalism. In America the tide of Socialism threatens to 
be overwhelming, and not a few ecclesiastics have been carried 
away upon it. Foremost amongst these is Dr. Ireland, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; but Signor Nitti admits it to be ‘rare 
alas!’ to find any church dignitary who holds such advanced 
political views as his. American social theories appear to 
have puzzled the Vatican, as well they might ; for it has at one 
time placed both societies and individuals connected with 
American Socialism under a ban and at another it has liberated 
them from it. 

Multitudes of Catholics have interested themselves in social 
questions in Germany, and some of them have certainly earned 
the title of socialists. It may be disputed whether Monsignor 
Baron von Kettler, Archbishop of Mayence, was actually one 
of these; but, to a large extent, he was a sympathiser with 
Socialists of a somewhat advanced type. The Socialists and 
the Catholics were diametrically opposed to each other in 
Germany, until Bismarck persecuted both—‘the two Inter- 
nationals,’ as he called them, ‘the red and the black ’—when, 
in some measure, they united to oppose him on the ground of 
their common misfortunes. ‘German Socialism,’ we are told, 
‘is more scientific and has greater width of views than Austrian 
Socialism. Nevertheless, in no country in the world have 
Socialistic doctrines so profoundly taken root among the people 
as in Austria.’ In that country, the fact that the working class 
and the peasantry are Catholics, while many of the large land- 
owners and capitalists are Jews, has caused the Austrian 
Catholic ecclesiastics to interest themselves largely in social 
questions. In Switzerland, as early as the year 1868, the late 
Cardinal Mermillod interested himself in the socialistic move- 
ment, and in a sermon at St. Clotilde’s, he spread alarm among 
the wealthy and fashionable Catholics of Paris by denouncing 
the vices of the rich and defending the aspirations of the poor. 
Monarchical and Conservative as were the best Catholics of 
France, the way had long been prepared for a propaganda of 
Socialism to some of their co-religionists in that country, by 
the liberal movement ‘awakened by Lamennais, and kept alive 
by Lacordaire and Montalembert.’ By degrees certain French 
Catholics became Socialists, or semi-Socialists, of different 
schools, in one of which was to be found Comte de Mun, in 
another M. Léon Harmel, the latter being in favour of free, 
and the former of compulsory guilds. In a book entitled Pages 
et Paysans, M. Gabriel Ardant went so far as to attempt ‘to 
prove that the Catholic Church has never admitted localised 
possession of land.’ In Belgium, the chief demands of the 
Socialists are that co-operation shall be substituted for the 
manufactures and industries of individual capitalists, and that 
universal suffrage shall give place to suffrage based on the tax- 
roll. Monsignor Dontcloux, Bishop of Liége, the founder of 
the Union des patrons en faveur des ouvriers, has encouraged 
congresses, and ‘there is not a Catholic town or village in all 
Belgium which has not its Catholic association’ To the 
Spanish Catholics, the society of ‘The Black Hand’ has made 
the name of Socialism odious; and aithough the Archbishop 
of Madrid, in one of his pastoral letters, has sought to grapple 
with that question, they have refrained, as a body, from 
meddling with it. 

If there be such a thing as Catholic Socialism, it might be 
expected to be found in the centre of Catholicism ; yet, on the 
author’s own showing, nowhere have Catholics interested them- 
selves less in Socialism than in Rome! The head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, again, has given his opinion of 
Socialists, with no uncertain voice. ‘Venerable brothers,’ said 


he, in his Encyc/tcal of December 28, 1878, ‘ we are alluding to 

that sect of men who, under the motley and all but barbarous 

terms and titles of Socialists, etc.,’ ‘ attack the right of property, 

sanctioned by the law of nature, and with signal depravity 
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while pretending to feel solicitous about the needs, and anxious 
to satisfy the requirements of all, ‘strain every effort to 
seize upon and hold in common all that has been individually 
acquired by title of lawful inheritance, through intellectual or 
manual labour, or economy in living. These monstrous views 
they proclaim in public meetings, etc.’ ‘Our glorious pre- 
decessor, Pius IX,’ ‘denounced by name the plague of 
Socialism thence bursting forth. ‘The Socialists’ turn ‘to 
evil use the gospel itself so as to deceive more readily the 
unwary.’ ‘Catholic wisdom’ teaches ‘the right of ownership 
and the apportioning of personal property which has been 
accumulated for the wants and requirements of life. For the 
Socialists wrongly assume the right of property to be mere 
human invention, repugnant to the natural equality of men.’ 
Signor Nitti thinks that ‘the Sovereign Pontiff does not seem 
to have a clear idea of Socialism.’ As late as 1891 he wrote, 
‘It is clear that the main tenet of Socialism, community of 
goods, must be utterly rejected, since it only injures those 
whom it would seem to benefit, is directly contrary to the 
natural rights of mankind, and would introduce confusion 
and disorder into the commonweal. The first and most 
fundamental principle, therefore, if one would undertake 
to alleviate the condition of the masses, must be the inviola- 
bility , of private property.” Yet, while the Pope is no 
Socialist, he takes a great interest in social questions and 
the welfare of the poor and the labourers, as his encyclicals 
abundantly testify ; and we have excellent reasons for believing 
that Signor Nitti’s book has been read with great care, as well 
as interest, by certain ecclesiastics of very high position in 
Rome, displeasing as many portions of it must have been to 
them. With regard to the passages which are most likely to 
be offensive to the majority of Roman Catholics, we may 
observe that it is sometimes difficult to ascertain whether the 
author is expressing his personal opinions, or those of certain 
Catholics whom he has been describing; but, be the faults of 
his work what they may, it is clear that he has endeavoured to 
make fair and honest statements ; and he has produced a book 
which is readable, suggestive, and to some extent historical. 


IDEALISED IRELAND 


An Isle in the Water. By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. H. A. 
HINKSON). London: Black. 


A certain traveller, with a taste for exploration both abroad 
and at home, when asked if he knows London is in the habit of 
answering ‘Which?’ When questioned as to the meaning of 
this response he will explain that he is familiarly acquainted 
with at least half a dozen Londons, each wholly distinct from 
the rest, and that before further unfolding himself he would 
like to know to which of them the inquirer may be referring. 
So it is with Ireland and things Irish. There was a time when 
there were sundry bold generalisations accepted and acceptable 
on all sides. But politicians nowadays are unable to see 
more than a section of the most distressful country and insist 
on taking that part for the whole, and writers cap this by 
evolving from their inner consciousness little Irelands entirely 
of their own. This sentence may arouse the wrath of battle. 
For the so-called Irishman objects to be criticised by the so- 
called Saxon, whom he would fain dumfounder by continued 
assertion of the highly poetic nature of the Celt. Yet the so- 
styled Irishman is himself of passably mixed strain, and those 
of his fellows who have won their way to the fore have in the 
main been stiffened by a dash of what he now affects to regard 
as alien blood from across St. George’s Channel. Taking the bulk 
of the Irish population it is found too that thetrue Celt is being 
swallowed up by a lower type, spawned in the bogs by older 
races, driven thither for the time being by invasion and now by 
dint of breeding crowding out the invaders in turn. But even 
the Irish Celt, if he is to be deemed such, is by no means that 
ever-bubbling well of poetic fancy his admirers seek to make 
him out. His keenest critics are his Continental kin. Evena 
Francisised Irishman like Mr. George Moore has shown him- 
self a better judge than any of his home-staying fellow country- 
men. Brave words it may be said, yet Continental criticism 
has long since recognised, and not without wonderment, that 
the Irish peasant has no sense of art, nor even of beauty. His 
poverty and oppression have been put forward in defence, yet 
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sordid meanness and brutal tyranny have never been incom. 
patible with the all unconscious appreciation of both art and 
beauty in Italy. His music has ever remained feeble and 
childish and has never developed like the folk-music of 
Germany. His poesy is puerile from a cosmopolitan stand. 
point and cannot rival that of Poland and Hungary. Such 
imagery as it possesses is an echo of the past that has long 
rung through other lands. Remains then for him a vaunted 
mother wit, such as African exploration is every day making 
us more familiar with. But he must still be idealised till his 
Zola comes. 

The present volume is yet another proof of this. ‘ Katharine 
Tynan’ is a graceful writer. Her stories are always pleasant 
to read and possess that self-communicating emotional thrill 
which charms so many readers. It may be that they are just 
a little too pure and good for daily food, but their grace of style 
and sincerity of sentiment, their truth of poetic insight, are 
indisputable. But the Irish love of country forbids the gifted 
writer to see the seamy side. We get a succession of crystallisa- 
tions, of flies in amber, curious, astonishing, it may be charming, 
yet giving but one-sided knowledge of things as they are. The 
supposedly poetic side of Irish humanity is alone shown, the 
stern, sordid squalor that thrusts itself on the everyday observer 
is deftly veiled. Those who have seen Achill may well marvel 
at her power of poetising the prosaic. Her book may in fact be 
likened to a nosegay of sweet flowers culled from a neglected 
garden. The bouquet is pleasant, but there are no represen- 
tatives of the noisome nettles and docks which choke the 
beds. Of course there is the inevitable exemplification of the 
high standard of morality supposed to obtain as regards one 
especial point of morals, or rather of the scorn vented on the 
sinner who is found out. There is perhaps no illusion more 
carefully fostered in the teeth of fact. The knowledge obtained 
by the priest through the confessional and his power to 
bring about promptly such unions as he deems necessary do 
not receive the full credit they are entitled to. Traces too of 
the old tribal usage under which the chief chose at his will and 
pleasure yet linger in Ireland. But no Irishman will admit 
this any more than he will admit countless other things patent 
to neutral observers not necessarily Saxon. Ofcourse too her 
bare-footed heroines have little feet. Yet no race that goes 
barefoot has little feet, and the thick red legs with stumpy paws 
at the end of them to be seen on every highway in Ireland pro- 
claim this. Nevertheless the Irishman maintains that his 
womankind have little feet. So with equal ignorance and 
lack of comparison does the Parisian. You must goto Havana, 
where no American visitor can find a pair of ready made boots 
large enough, or to Seville, where the fied a’ enfant of French 
romancers really exists anda girl’s foot only fills a lover’s palm, 
to realise the truth. Nor should a lady write of wrestling 
unless she knows something about the game. A tussle on 
slippery grass is surely as fair to both men as one on broken 
ground, and a simultaneous fall that would land the uppermost 
man with a knee on the other's breast would be worth seeing 
out of a circus. Tne phrase too to live ‘on the smell of an oil 
rag’ surely smacks rather of the old-time barrack-room than 
the country-side cabin. And you might search the coast-line 
towns from Barcelona to Gibraltar and on from Cadiz to Cape 
St. Vincent, and it would be hard to find a sailor named Jacopo 
except on board an Italian craft. For Santiago is their patron 
and even in transatlantic slang their Diegos have become a 
brood as Dagoes. So a very fascinating book which will 
charm many readers has led us into a masculine digression. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND 
Feudal England. By J. H. RouND. London: Sonnenschein. 


The title of this book is rather misleading. Mr. Round has 
not given us, as we should expect, a study on the feudal system 
(if we may without danger use the word system) in England, 
he has tied up a lot of miscellaneous essays touching on 
Domesday Book, the Norman Conquest, and other matters 
connected with the first century of English history after the 
Conquest and labelled them all with a catching title which is 
applicable only to part of one essay out of the lot. While he 
was about it we may regret that he did not ‘ consolidate and 
amend’ the scattered criticisms and comments on Domesday 
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which form the first half of the volume. It would then have 
been more readable and more valuable for the student. Equally 
may we regret that he did not polish and tone down the second 
half of the volume, the interest of which consists mainly in a 
series, or if it can hardly be called a series, a number of 
disjointed attacks on Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 

Mr. Round has one great merit. He is really interested 
himself, and therefore he can interest his readers in matters 
which in the hands of the ordinary Dry-as-dust are a 
good deal dryer than dust. His vigour, his keenness, and 
his fury make dry bones live. The ferocity of his attack on 
Freeman furnished excellent sport for the armchair reader. 
But when the papers were collected from magazines and 
reviews and given to the world ina permanent form it was 
a great pity that some of the liveliness was not tempered 
with a little more discretion. As they are, these papers 
recall to us the dead lion and living dog of the Preacher. 
They give us the impression of an angry little terrier barking 
and biting round a great mastiff and saying all the time, 
‘See how brave, how fierce, how active I am; how J rattle 
his bones for him.’ But the result is hardly commensurate 
with so much effort. After all Mr. Round’s efforts with 
the epithets and phrases applied with an odium plusguam 
theologicum, both to Freeman and to those living disciples 
who have come forward to his support, the unprejudiced 
reader cannot but think that the result is small. What is the 
true account of the battle of Hastings must be largely a matter 
of conjecture and of inference. A sceptical mind, met as it is 
by absolutely conflicting and contradictory accounts, and these 
the accounts of the victors only, may well be excused for 
doubting whether anything is certain except that the English 
and Normans fought at Battle, and that after heavy losses the 
Normans won. When one writer says that Harold fell ‘in the 
first onset,’ another makes him fall in the middle of the battle, 
others, and these the ‘ received’ accounts, make his fall the 
end and crisis of their struggle, and yet others make him fall 
not at all, but shrink away in the darkness to penance at Chester 
or exile in Denmark, we may well doubt whether it was 
really known how or where Harold fell at all. 

In the case of Round wv. Freeman, however, this sceptical con- 
clusion is not accepted by either party; but the attack and 
defence are conducted on the question whether or not the 
English army at ‘Senlac’ fought behind a palisade or forti- 
fication of timber and stakes, or whether their defence was 
only the ‘shield-wall,’ the inter-locked shields of heavy-armed 
infantry. Mr. Round, with a good deal of tactical skill, first 
devotes himself to attacking the name ‘Senlac,’ adopted by 
Mr. Freeman for the place of the battle. Here he makes 
great play with the term ‘pedant’ and ‘pedantry ’—ad caf- 
tandum terms which at once invite the reader to his side, 
But several pages of abuse and sarcasm do not alter the fact 
that the only writer who gives a name to the exact spot where 
the battle was fought (which, as every one knows, is seven 
or eight miles from Hastings) gives that spot the name of 
Senlac. There is, we must say at once, not only in this, but 
in many other instances in the course of Mr. Round’s attacks, 
a lamentable want of candour. Any one reading Mr. Round, 
without having Freeman beside him, would suppose that Mr, 
Round, or Mr. Frederic Harrison, whom he quotes, had dis- 
covered that Orderic Vitalis was the only authority for the 
name of ‘Senlac’; and he speaks of ‘all Mr. Freeman’s 
efforts having admittedly failed to discover’ any other autho- 
rity for it. Yet Mr. Freeman himself had stated with the 
utmost candour and simplicity—‘ The name of Senlac for the 
hill on which Harold encamped rests, as far as I know, solely 
on the authority of Orderic, who seemed to take a kind of 
pleasure in repeating it’ Again, Mr. Round is surely utterly 
uncandid in the following remark : ‘The crux is yet to come, 
To any one acquainted with “old English,” it must instantly 
occur that Senlac is not an English name. Mr. Freeman 
glided over this by simply ignoring the difficulty.’ Will net 
the reader be surprised to hear that the very next sentence 
of Freeman to that we have already quoted is, ‘I do not profess 
to know the etymology of the name, and Orderic’s form may 
possibly be corrupt. But he cannot have invented the word 
which evidently survives in “ Scintlacher,” “ Saintlake,” etc., the 


local names for the S.E. part of the town. Samg/ac or “ Sen- 


guelac” I fake to be simply a French pun on the name. On 
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the authority of Orderic, then,1 have not scrupled systemati- 
cally to use the word, especially as a name for the spot is 
wanted. In Domesday and elsewhere the battle is “bellum 
Hastingsense,” “bellum apud Hastings,” but that is simply 
as Stamfordbridge is “bellum apud Eboracum.”’ All the 
bolts, therefore, hurled at Freeman with so much blowing of 
trumpets, as if they were newly forged weapons invented by Mr. 
Round himself with much research and skill, are merely picked 
up from Freeman’s own armoury. Mr. Round has to admit the 
existence of the local field-name of ‘Saintlachez,’ which is a 
striking testimony and an ‘undesigned coincidence’ in support 
of Orderic’s correctness ; while as the name ‘ Senlei’ is found in 
Domesday itself, in Bucks, there seems no difficulty in sup- 
posing that Orderic has only slightly corrupted some thoroughly 
English name. Whether it was pedantic or not in Freeman 
to substitute the name ‘battle of Senlac’ for ‘battle of Has- 
tings’ is a question of no great moment, and will be variously 
answered, like the similar question of whether it was pedantic 
of Grote to write Sokrates for Socrates, or for the ordinary 
Englishman to write Khanpur for Cawnpore. To say that it 
was an anachronism when Orderic expressly states that the 
place—then, of course, Battle—was ‘anciently called Senlac’ 
is nonsense. 

And now to turn with Mr. Round from the name of the battle 
to how it was fought. Mr. Round is here again sadly wanting 
in candour. The ‘palisade’ depends largely on Wace, a 
Norman cleric and poet, who distinctly asserts that there was 
a palisade made of ‘windows and other wood,’ and talks of 
‘planks,’ and so forth. Mr. Round was driven into the assertion 
that Mr. Freeman had only built his palisade by ‘ mistrans- 
lating his French.’ It is difficult to suppose that Mr. Round 
could really have thought the crucial passage in Wace to have 
any other meaning. It was not, as Mr. Round tried to lead 
the public to suppose, Freeman's own idea. In the edition of the 
Roman de Rou, by Frederic Pluquet, Rouen, 1827, the marginal 
note is ‘ Les Anglais se retranchent en moyen de boucliers et de 
palissades,’ and in the words ‘D’escuz et d’ais s’avironérent,’ 
the foot-note is ‘de boucliers et de planches.’ Moreover, the im- 
partial editor of the English Historical Review appealed to two 
living French authorities on ‘Old French,’ and their verdict 
was unhesitating and decisive in favour of the palisade render- 
ing. This Mr. Round calls a ‘snap verdict, secured before they 
had seen the evidence!’ But what evidence was there to see 
except the passage itself? This is bad; but this notall. Mr. 
Round is anxious to score a point against Freeman somehow. 
He wishes to make the ‘ palisade’ appear absurd by converting 
it into a solid wall, and so he describes Freeman as making the 
Norman infantry unable to break it down, whereupon the 
knights ‘ charged “the impenetrable fortress of timber.”’ But 
what Freeman wrote was that they ‘now pressed on, striving 
to make what impression they could with the whole strength of 
theinselves and their horses on the impenetrable fortress of 
timber, shields and living warriors.’ Why were the last words 
omitted, and why was ‘charged ’ substituted for ‘pressed on,’ 
except to try and snatch a point which obviously cannot be 
made if the whole sentence is given? 

We may or may not reject the evidence of Wace and the 
others who seem to support his palisade theory. It may be 
thought that it is a small matter and that it does not matter. 
So perhaps it is. It is also a small matter, and, as far as we 
can see, wholly irrelevant to the issue raised, that Mr. Round 
should wind up his attack on Freeman as a historian with a 
piece of utter balderdash about Freeman asa politician. But 
it is nota small matter that literary controversies should be 
conducted with common courtesy and common candour—and 
to our eyes, coming to the book with impartial mind, rather 
prejudiced in favour of Mr. Round than otherwise, Mr. Round 
seems to be plentifully lacking in both. 


NATURAL RIGHTS 


Natural Rights. By D. G. RITCHIE, M.A. London :; 
Sonnenschein. 


This work forms one in the series of volumes edited by Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A., under the title of ‘The Library of 
Philosophy.’ Its author is Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of St. Andrews—one of those 
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young sages, generally tingéd with a somewhat aggressive 
philosophical radicalism, whose happy hunting-grounds are 
the Universities of the North. Among their tenets none is 
more warmly held than woman’s right to assert her intel- 
lectual equality with man: and it is a touching instance of 
Mr. Ritchie’s loyalty to this doctrine that ke dedicates his 
book to his wife, and, in a graceful sentence of his prefaces 
acknowledges his large debt to her ‘advice, encouragement, 
and criticisms.’ 

There is nothing throughout the volume either in its 
substance or its tone provocative or offensively controversial ; 
and the author is fully justified, by his marked moderation and 
judicial fairness, in saying that the only political theorists whom 
he expects to dissent from everything he has written are the 
Anarchists—for anarchism is ‘the creed of unreason in politics, 
and is a political philosophy only in the sense in which absolute 
scepticism may be called a metaphysical system.’ The style is 
admirably clear and vif, and every chapter illustrates the 
author’s possession of that fortunate sense of humour which he 
epigrammatically pronounces ‘the only safe substitute for a 
sound system of metaphysics.’ His pages are constantly 
enlivened by happy and suggestive phrases, epithets, or 
tersely epitomised argument. For example, the sentence, 
the close of which we have just quoted: ‘“ Faddists” are 
abstract thinkers, and so are all those whose acceptance 
of formulas is not tempered by a genial dispusition, or 
by a sense of humour.’ ‘In its extremest shape, “abstract 
thinking” is monomania, which may often take a criminal 
form.’ ‘Religious liberty, whether a good thing or a bad 
thing, means something very different from a general dises- 
tablishment of churches.’ ‘“India for the Indians” may 
serve as a good specimen of those cant phrases which are used 
so freely as rhetorical substitutes for argument. There may be 
an Indian nationality some day ; if there is, its existence will 
be due to British rule, and its language will in all probability 
be the English tongue.’ We might multiply quotations which 
illustrate Mr. Ritchie’s mastery of nervous diction, his strong 
common sense, his power of deftly summarising arguments and 
pronouncing pointed verdicts. 

The book before us is divided into two parts: the first deal- 
ing with the theory of the Natural Rights of Man, in its various 
historical developments and assertions, as these are to be seen 
in sundry public documents of Europe and America, and in the 
writings of many writers from Aristotle down to Herbert 
Spencer ; with a special chapter on Rousseau and the ‘ Contrat 
Social’ The second deals with Particular Natural Rights— 
which include the Right of Life; of Liberty, and specially of 
Liberty of Thought ; of Toleration (with a remarkably interesting 
note on Religious Persecution and Toleration); of Public 
Meeting and Association ; of Freedom of Contract, and National 
Freedom ; of Resistance to Oppression; of Equality ; of Pro- 
perty ; of Pursuing, and Obtaining, Happiness. A glance at this 
list shows how wide an area the several dissertations cover ; but 
only a perusal of them will fully enable the reader to judge of 
the thoroughness and mastery with which Mr. Ritchie treats his 
subject, and of the graphic power and philosophical insight of 
his historical presentments and critical estimates and con- 
clusions. We should specially name, as examples of this, his 
analysis of the ideas and terms Nature, Right, Liberty, Equality, 
to name no others ; in which he turns a keen search-light on 
their ambiguities and limitations, and on the illogicalities in 
theory and inconsistencies in practice connected therewith. 
Take an instance: ‘The liberties of corporations, classes, 
or individuals, mean their special privileges, and thus 
involve considerable interference with the liberty of the 
non-privileged. Freedom of contract may result in a practical 
bondage of one of the parties to the other. A Free Church 
may allow less liberty of thought than Churches which are not 
liberated from the State. Where Bishop Burnet wrote “the 
Earl of Argyll was free of all scandalous vices,” Dean Swift, in 
correction, or malignity, wrote on the margin, “asa man is free 
of a corporation—he means.” ’ 

We commend Mr. Ritchie’s book as one of the clearest, 
brightest and most interesting and readable expositions of a 
political, social, and philosophical question, that we have met 
with, and as throughout most loyal to the idea of a Divine 
Purpose in nature and humanity, and a consequently ever- 
advancing development in human society and its institutions. 
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FICTION 


1. A Daughter of the Marionis. By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHFIy, 
Ward and Downey. 

The Crack of Doom. By ROBERT CROMIF. Digby. 

. Doreen. By EDNA LYALL. Longmans. 

God-Forsaken. By FREDERICK BRETON. Hutchinson. 

. As Goldin the Furnace. By MARY Cross, Stock. 
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1. He was a Sicilian of ancient family, but given to meddling 
with modern politics. He meddled so recklessly and unwisely 
that he was banished from Sicily and Italy. For two years he 
bore his exile with exemplary patience for a Sicilian, but then 
the desire to see his native island once more, and a yet 
stronger longing for the fair cousin whom he loved, drove 
him to break his exile. But the fair cousin’s affections were 
engaged elsewhere. Lord St. Maurice, a rich Englishman, 
was the happy object of them; and the Marioni, therefore, 
asked the Englishman to resign the lady or be killed. After a 
lively squabble in which he stood in danger of a handsome 
thrashing a duel was arranged, but prevented by the lady in 
person. She called upon her cousin to resign all claim to 
her hand and to put up his sword. Leonardo di Marioni, 
confident in his superior skill as a swordsman, energetically 
refused, whereupon, at a signal from Adrienne, the police 
appeared on the scene from behind a convenient boulder and 
arrested the Sicilian on two counts—first, for having returned 
to Italian soil, and secondly, for having conspired with ‘the 
Order of the White Hyacinth’ against the Government. 
Marioni, vowing eternal hatred against his cousin, was borne 
off the scene to the unpleasant seclusion of a Roman prison, 
Adrienne of course married St. Maurice, and the happiness of 
their lives was unbroken for twenty-five years, at the end of 
which period Marioni was released from prison, and hastened 
to England to wreak vengeance on the cousin who, to save 
her lover, had betrayed him to the police. What form that 
vengeance took, how he accomplished it, and the adventures of 
his niece, ‘a daughter of the Marionis,’ who was his sworn 
confederate, the reader will be well advised to seek for himself. 
His search will be well rewarded, for the plot is original, strong, 
and admirably worked out: the action never pauses, and 
there are many exciting and dramatic, even if melodramatic, 
scenes. The doings of the Order of the White Hyacinth, to 
which throughout his long imprisonment Marioni was a 
regular, and for years the only subscriber, are very agreeable 
reading. The members of this once terrible society, having 
repented them of conspiracy, proved the sincerity of their 
repentance by devoting their funds—supplied by Marioni 
alone—to the purchase of beer and tobacco for their own 
consumption. A Daughter of the Marionis is not perhaps a 
romance of a very high order, but it is a capital book of its 
kind, 

2. Herbert Brande was a very objectionable person. He 
was a pessimist, convinced that ‘the Universe was a mistake ;’ 
he conceived it to be his duty to resolve the solar system into 
its elemental ether ; he invented some explosives that should 
achieve this object ; he established a society pledged to its 
accomplishment ; he ‘removed’—to employ a Hiberaian 
euphuism—such of its members as sent in their resignation ; 
he kept his sister for two years under mesmeric influence, and 
ruined her moral nature; he was in the habit of sending 
telepathic telegrams, and he spelt his surname with exas- 
perating eccentricity. With an etherised drop of water he 
blew into indistinguishable atoms a fleet of French fishing- 
smacks, but owing to the thoughtful treachery of one of his 
companions in altering the formula for the manufacture of 
explosives, this planet and the rest of the Universe wer: 
saved from destruction. He did, however, succeed in destroy- 
ing a large island in the Malay Archipelago, and happily, in 
the flames that consumed it, he went to his well-deserved 
doom. Mr. Cromie’s style is not unpleasant, and his plot is 
adroitly constructed. The characters are skilfully drawn, and 
Miss Edith Metford, after she has renounced knickerbockers 
and all the more objectionable ways of the Newest Woman, is 
such a charming girl that we feel measureless indignation 
towards the narrator for acting likeacadtoher. The Crack of 
Doom is strong and exciting, and holds the reader from cover to 
cover, except when Brande is lecturing. We are not inclined 
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to dispute the assertion of so learned a scientist that ‘the 
central consciousness’ (in the earth) ‘of the heterogeneous 
aggregation of atoms becomes immeasurably more sentient 
and susceptible with every step it takes from homogenesis;’ 
but it must be admitted that in a novel a little of this sort of 
thing goes a long way—and there are many pages of it. 

3. When Mrs. Oliphant dined at Windsor Castle Her 
Majesty with graceful tact turned the course of conversation 
to literature generally, and female authors in particular. ‘ My 
favourite novelists, she said, ‘are Marie Corelli and Edna 
Lyall.’ The loyal who, after reading Doreen, differ with fear 
and trembling from the royal predilection, may find comfort 
in remembering that it was expressed before the book was 
written. It is a long book, yet—herein is the element of sur- 
prise—by no means so long as the enterprising reader, who 
duly arrives at the four-hundred-and-ninety-sixth and last 
page, imagines it to be. It is decorous—obtrusively deco- 
rous—and even Mr. Podsnap might commend it to the 
Young Person without fear of calling a blush to her ingenuous 
cheek. There is an added advantage in the fact that to those 
with whom the reading of the daily newspaper is a habit the 
style will seem familiar. Moreover, it is a novel with a 
purpose, the purpose being to give to the world the author’s 
ripened views on Home Rule. These are complex views, for 
the briefest indication of which there is not space at our 
disposal. Yet with all this to recommend it, Doreen, even with 
the backing of royal authority, would hardly induce us to 
declare that Edna Lyall is our favourite novelist. Doreen is 
the daughter of a Fenian who, as was the custom in England 
eighteen years ago, was sentenced to five years penal servitude 
for having written something of which the Government did not 
approve. Shes of course a Home Ruler, and she is blessed 
with a remarkable voice. Under the skilled training of a New 
York ‘ maestro’ she becomes an accomplished singer, and soon 
afterwards the rage of London town. Our impression is that a 
full description is given of every concert at which she ap- 
peared, together with the complete words of every song she 
ever sang. This is our impression—but we may be mistaken. 
She has a lover with whom she quarrels, and they are sepa- 
rated for one hundred and seventy-six pazes, a woful period 
that would try the faith of a Penelope; but she was true to 
him through it all and he to her. When they were recon- 
ciled her voice was providentially ruined, and there being thus 
no more concerts to report and no more songs to transcribe 
the book comes to an end. Doreen is certainly a generous, 
impulsive Irish girl, who well deserves the love that follows 
her. And great was our wrath with the heartless R.M., who, 
although the ‘mere expression of her face startled him to a 
sudden perception of the fact that human nature is divine,’ yet 
sent her to Kilmainham for three months for being a member 
of the Ladies’ Land League and helping to build huts for the 
shelter of evicted tenants. Her lover too is much pleasanter 
than most Temperance candidates are. There are many, very 
many deaths in the book, but not enough. Three characters 
are only brought in to die. The rest should have died before 
they were brought in. In a book so free from all feivolity it is 
regrettable to observe that the only joke—save two or three 
dear and cherished darlings of our youth—is an unfilial sneer 
at the author of the Wrde, Wide World. 

4. God-Forsaken is a powerful and convincing story. It is 
convincing, perhaps, chiefly because Mr. Breton seems to stand 
outside his work as a true artist should, and to leave the 
creatures of his imagination to solve in their own way the 
problem he has set them. From start to finish the course of 
the story is steady and direct. There is no deviation, no super- 
fluous incident, and the catastrophe is unavoidable. Mr. 
Breton has merciful consideration for human weakness, but he 
leaves it to dree its own weird, and he fears to interpose to stay 
the wheel from coming full circle. The leading characters are 
drawn with a master’s hand, and special pains have been 
bestowed on the portrait of the heroine, Christina, a girl of rare 
intelligence and ready adaptiveness, remarkable for her mental 
receptivity, yet eager and impulsive, and a very woman, 
wanting, in her own words, ‘life up to the brim and running 
over with reality.’ It was as easy for her to learn all about 
cortical areas, that she might fit herself for the society of the 
man she was to marry, as it was inevitable that she should 


adopt his agnostic views and act up to them. Her mistake was 
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in imagining that life without love was possible to her, and the 
tragic and pathetic consequences of that mistake are here told 
with rare skill, insight, and sympathy. Although not an incident 
could be spared, the book would gain by compression, the 
dialogue being frequently long and occasionally a trifle tedious. 
But Mr. Breton has both force and grace of style, and a very 
pretty skill in epigram-making. There are many good things 
in the book which the reader is hereby counselled to seek for 
diligently. ‘He would never become an agnostic, because 
agnostics were too omniscient,’ is not the worst of them. 

5. Although Miss Cross has not much story to tell, she takes 
a long time telling it, as is too often the wont of the fabulist. 
Moreover, she draws too largely upon our credulity. Philip 
Beresford ran away from home when he was eighteen, and 
after a few years’ absence—Miss Cross is canny enough not to 
say how many—he met his father and stepmother again. He 
saw them often ; he had long private interviews with his father, 
who had good reason to dread his son’s return, and Pailip 
made no attempt to disguise himself. Yet we are asked to 
believe that he was never once recognised, and more, that his 
identity was never once suspected. The author is convinced 
that it was very noble of Philip thus to lie erdu, for if once he 
had revealed himself his stepbrother would have had to surrender 
the estate he was left by his grandfather. But Philip needed not 
to accept it. But the remembrance of this possibility, or at any 
rate the acceptance of it, would have prevented Miss Cross 
from writing As Gold in the Furnace. Her characters are 
somewhat indistinctly drawn, but it must be admitted that Jack 
and Rosa are live flesh and blood. The writing is singularly 
unequal. At times it is terse and epigrammatic, and there is a 
certain flippant smartness in the dialogue which is not un- 
pleasing. But asarule Miss Cross writes with a stiff wrist, 
with occasional lapses into a turgid journalese. A little more 
knowledge of the world would be of service to her; and it 
would perhaps lessen her horror of billiards to know that it is 
occasionally played by respectable householders. Her views 
on the temperance question are eminently orthodox, but why 
call the drunkard ‘that ripe fruit of the drink traffic with which 
we store our gaols and workhouses?’ In rebuking the wine- 
bibber it is as well to avoid being a little mixed. Otherwise 
plausible recriminations may follow. 


WAR AS SHE IS WRITTEN 


Memories and Studies of War and Peace. By ARCHIBALD 
FORBES. London: Cassell. 


Mr. Forbes continues to garner his sheaves. Gleanings 
from the field of warfare that have been bound and stooked as 
magazine articles are collected as chap'ers in the volume 
before us, and bear testimony to an enviable fertility of soil 
and wealth of harvest. It is gratifying to find too that the 
hand of the reaper has not lost its cunning. His strong and 
strenuous style retains thit happy union of force and accuracy, 
that appositeness of expression and vividness of colour that 
fairly staggered us in the columns of the Dat/y News a quarter 
of a century ago. His wonderful knack of finding the right 
thing to note and the right word to denote it in his accounts of 
actual fight come strongly home to all who have felt the s'orm 
and stress of battle. His opening chapter is richly jewelled 
with such sparkling descriptions of frays witnessed in many 
lands during ‘Ten Years of War Correspondence,’ and that 
entitled ‘The Crushing of the Commune’ and narrating the 
struggle within the French capital between the Versaillist 
troops and the followers of the red flag, shows like qualifica- 
tions for the delineation of grim horrors. In this volume too 
he has supplemented former work with sufficient glimpses of 
the seamy side of a correspondent’s life to make up for past 
reticences. Even personal compliments from emperors and 
gifts of orders may seem to some scant compensation for hours 
in the saddle at full gallop varied by occasional croppers, spills 
from country carts, pot-shots from friend and foe, and per- 
petual alternations of heat, cold, wet, hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
worry and sickness. 

Besides describing, Mr. Forbes has in this volume devoted 
some space to criticism, deduction and prophecy. He has 
striven to compare, if not to reconcile, the accounts given by 
eye-witnesses of the negotiation for the surrender of Sedan and 
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the meeting of Napoleon and Bismarck at the weaver’s 
cottage outside Donchery, accounts as hopelessly conflicting as 
the evidence in a Welsh law case. He is equal to the task of 
correcting dead Moltke’s History of the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71 and makes out a good case for himself in doing so, 
and he somewhat harshly demolishes Zo'a’s effective invention 
in the ‘grotesquely erroneous Wédbdécle’ as to the fate of 
Napoleon’s baggage train. He traces too the ‘attitude of 
chronic umbrage’ on the part of France towards this country 
during the last sixteen years to the court intrigue which sent 
the late Prince Imperial to Zululand as a stepping-stone to 
Paris. He thinks the ‘amenities of war’ are pretty well things 
of the past, and foreshadows hard times for the wounded when 
bearer companies will be pressed into the fighting line, 
ambulances will have to give way for ammunition trains, and 
those smitten down on the field will be mainly left to ‘the 
ministrations of cosmopolitan amateur philanthropists.’ Touch- 
ing their proportion however he appears to have fallen into 
error. From the experience of the Chilian Civil War of 1891 
he deduces that the percentage of killed as compared to that of 
wounded will be enormously increased by the employment in 
the field of the new small-bore rifles. The later lesson from 
Chitral is very far from bearing this out. Moreover, he seems 
to have overlooked that in Chili quarter was very seldom given, 
the wounded being promptly finished off with bayonet and 
‘corvo.’ 

Of‘ War Correspondence as a Fine Art,’ he is entitled to 
write with authority for there is no denying that he played a 
mighty part in lifting it to that level. His narration of how 
several of his chief feats were accomplished clears away some 
long-standing puzzles. He writes in this connection with 
‘becoming and, may it be said, somewhat unwonted modesty, 
affecting to depreciate some of his earlier work. Yet frankly 
and fairly he may well be proud of it, for it raised him more 
than a head and shoulders above his fellows. It might be as 
well to gauge his position amongst the:e by the device Ernest 
Legouvé suggested should be employed to determine the ablest 
fencing-master in Paris. ‘Every professor,’ observed the foil- 
“wielding Academician, ‘ will probably write his owa name first 
on the list, but in that case the second is bound to be Ber- 
trand’s.’ Mr. Forbes himself gives the pride of place due to 
the ‘most brilliant correspondent’ he had ever known to the 
late Januarius Aloysius MacGahan. To aspirants who may 
dream of recalling him in the fu'ure he dogs not hold out even 
hope. War correspondence he asserts has passed from a fine 
art to ‘an avocation at once simplified and controlled by pr-- 
cise and restraining limitations.’ In all future European wars 
the hand of the censor will be heavy on the ‘ mere trans- 
mitter, by strictly defined channels, of carefully revised intelli- 
gence, liable to be altered, falsified, cancelled or detained at 
the discretion of an official set in authority over him.’ The 
sketches of notable commanders presented under the heading 
of ‘ So'diers I have Known,’ are of varying merit, the acquain- 
tance thus claimed being patently in several instances of a most 
fleeting character. As regards others, however, criticism rings 
out strong and true. The grim forbearance marking the 
estimate of Lord Wolseley is amusing. But war correspondents 
‘are philosophers and where they find a man who has abused 

hem vehemently in print, nevertheless sedulously anxious to 
have them with him and to afford them every opportunity to 

recognise and promulgate his merits, why they smile good- 
humouredly and are quite content to allow the hatchet to be 
buried.’ A very interesting letter from Sheridan to Grant, 
written after witnessing the work of European troops at 
Gravelotte, Beaumont and Sedan, is tinged with the assumption 
of native superiority common to all American utterances. 
Oddly enough the hero of Cedar Creek did not seem to recog- 
nise in ‘the scattered condition of the men in going into battle 
and their scattered condition when engaged,’ one of the tactical 
modifications necessarily resulting from the adoption of a breach- 
loading armament. 

In obvious fiction, with seemingly a basis of fact to build it 
upon, Mr. Forbes does not show to such advantage in this 
volume as in former ones. The stories, or rather sketches, 
‘A Hill Story,’ ‘An Honest Born Boy,’ and ‘Our Parish 
Murderer,’ fall below most of their forerunners. In the last of 
these, too, a curious point of jurisprudence suggests itself ; but 
the criminal law of Scotland passes Southron understanding, 
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and so perhaps a man’s own confession of murder before 
witnesses counts as naught. The regimental butcher who 
really rode in the Balaclava charge was, not long ago, doing 
fairly well and drawing his pension in Canada, and not breaking 
stones in Devon as set forth in ‘ Distinguished Conduct in the 
Field.” It may be asked, too, in the name of wonderment, how 
‘Pretty Maritza of Tirnova’ managed to evolve that portion of 
an animal's interior economy known as a wou. In that per: 
mitted and involuntary fiction, with which even the mo3 
conscientious narrator embellishes, despite himself, a twice told 
tale, Mr. Forbes isa passed master, and his readers are rejoice | 
accordingly. But he manages to exemplify the oft-quoted 
need of a good memory under the circumstances. It is surely 
an oversight that makes him suffer so keenly from the ping; 
of hunger almost immediately after that ‘superb’ supper with 
the captive Zouaves on the Peninsula of Iges. So whilst it js 
captious to cavil at a man for utilising the same anecdote twice 
over, even when fate brings the articles containing it together 
in one and the same volume, he really ought to make up his 
mind as to the telling of it. As it is it is left an unsolved 
problem whether it was ‘a fanciful Zieten hussar’ or ‘a distin- 
guished neutral soldier’ who aptly summed up Prince Frederick 
Charles as ‘a disciplined thunderbolt.’ 


SCIENCE 


1. The Cell; Outlines of General Anatomy and Physiology. Wy 
Dr. O. HERTWIG. Translated by M. CAMPBELL, and 
edited by H. J. CAMPBELL, M.D. 

. A Student's Text-Book of Botany. By SYDNEY H. VINES, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

London: Soanenschein. 


to 


1. Professor Hertwig’s text-book is a model of what a text-bo .k 
should be. It is comprehensive and yet readable, thoroughly 
up-to-date and still not forgetful of the pioneers in the subj-ct; 
moreover it is written by a naturalist who has himself paid 
special attention to the matters of which it treats, and is there- 
fore entirely free from the suspicion of being a compilatioa. 
The amount of literature which the author lays under contribu- 
tion is considerable even for a scientific treatise, and he himself 
bulks largely in the nine lists of memoirs cited. This is some 
indication of the importance of the subject (and of Dr. Hertwig’'s 
contributions thereto), which is indeed a new one and has 
attracted during the last fifteen or twenty years some of the 
most competent observers in Germany, in this country, and 
el-ewhere. When at the beginning of the century Bichat 
analys d the animal body into tissues a final result seemed to 
have been arrived at. Yet not so many years afterwards 
Schleiden and Schwann, the one for the vegetable world the 
other for the animal, contrived to show clearly and finally that 
the body whether of an animal or a plant was composed 
of small vesicles to which the term cel is now usually applied. 
Some of the credit for this enormously important generalisaticn 
must however be allowed to the philosopher Oken, whom Dr. 
Hertwig just mentions by name in his introductory sketch 
of the history of the subject. Oken in combating the then 
prevalent belief in spontaneous generation suggested that in 
a macerating lump of tissue the vesicles were set free ard 
appeared as the ‘Infusoria’ always met with in such solutions. 
It is remarkable that the cell-theory was not accepted before 
the forties, since the drawings of Grew and Malpighi illustrated 
plainly the cellular structure of the higher plants. 

The cell-theory is now one of the most fundamental facts of 
biology and it is even curious that the word theory is made u:e 
of at all in stating the conclusion. But improved microscopes 
and lenses, the introduction of various new chemical reazents, 
and much reflection have brought up the knowledge of the 
ultimate constituents of the body to an enormously higher level! 
than was dreamt of by the original describers of the cellular 
constitution of the organic world. Every cell consists of a lump 
of protoplasm in which is embedded a nucleus; round the 
protoplasm there is occasionally (in plants always at some 
period) a cell wall of a resistant nature and of a different 
chemical composition to the protoplasm which it encircles and 
protects. Opinions as to the relative importance of these 
structures have advanced centripetally. Primarily, for the plant 
at least, the outer skeleton was alone taken into consideration ; 
then the protoplasm was regarded as the important part of the 
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cell ; now it is generally agreed that the nucleus tyrannises 
over the cell and governs from its central position the manifold 
activities of the protoplasm. The nucleus more recently has 
been found to havea satellite, the centrosome,which follows but 
does not initiate ; the centrosome however requires more eluci- 
dation, and it is by no means one of the least excellences of 
Dr. Hertwig’s book that he points out exactly what still wants 
s:ttling in the many problems to which the study of the minute 
anatomy of living beings gives rise. One feature for which we 
commend not only Dr. Hertwig but also his translator and 
editor is the absence of footnotes. To overflow into footnotes 
is a temptation which few authors can resist; and still fewer 
editors can refrain from obtruding themselves where in our 
opinion they ought not to be. Like most persons who have to 
do with the rendering of German science in English Dr. 
Campbell has been puzzled by the far from blessed word 
‘Anlage.’ We are convinced that the only way of coping with 
this difficult word is either boldly to transfer it to the English 
language or else to express it by a periphrasis. 

2. We cannot say we envy the rising generation of botanical 
students. They must look longingly at their brothers the 
chemists in their festival of brilliant discovery. While the 
s‘'ream of chemical research flows every day more rapidly and 
strongly, the biological sciences become every day more 
obviously stagnant. The effects of the great upheaval of the 
Durwinian epoch die out ; species-making and nomenclature 
slowly but steadily resume their sway. Not that botany does 
not change: it changes as standing water would—loses its 
c'eurness, becomes opaque, becomes hidden by a scummy 
obscurity. A man of general education knowing the elements 
of chemistry may take the original paper of the discoverers of 
Argon and understand the better part of it. But a man fairly 
familiar with the elements of botany as it was taught, say 
te 1 years ago, may open this ponderous book and find whole 
piges of absolutely mysterious import—pages of a barbaric 
and repulsive jargon, concealing facts with which he is 
p-o»ably perfectly familiar. It reminds one of the worst 
days of Transcendental Comparative Anatomy before the 
brutal common sense of Huxley classified matters, when 
every bony pimple was a_ something-or-other-‘apophysis,’ 
and distinguished persons wrangled over a ‘metapophysis’ 
like medizval schoolmen. There is an extraordinary re- 
s:mblance between the gabble of the Limousin whom 
Pantagruel met, and much of this ‘scientific’ phraseology. 
Here is a sample taken haphazard :—‘In members, whether 
minostelic or polystelic, in which the primary bundles or the 
stel2s are arranged in one or more circles (or other figure 
corresponding to the sectional outline of the member), the 
orientation of the bundles on the stele, as indicated by the 
protoxylem, bears a definite relation to the symmetry of the 
transverse section of the member.’ We happen to have hit 
upon a mild instance—almost English in fact—and yet what 
a weird tongue it is! It must not be imagined that this 
sentence is part of any elaborate proof, that the strange 
words are necessary to illuminate some poiat of philosophical 
value. The sentence is just one of the casual and aimless 
remarks of which this book (of 783 pages) is composed. It 
amounts to this, that the internal arrangement of the separate 
bundles of fibres and vessels, called vascular bundles, which 
1ua through the body of a plant, and particularly the relative 
position of the first formed woody constituents in them, has 
(as any one would expect) definite relations to the general 
structure of the part through which they run. That is all. 
You can say it quite plainly in English and with fewer words. 
No science has such a complex terminology as botany, and no 
science has less to express with it. Instead of making dis- 
coveries the botanist makes new words. We cannot find that 
Professor Vines’s book adds anything but new burdens to the 
memory of the student, and are unfeignedly glad that our 
student days were the fertile days of Sachs and Goebel. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


The Iliad of Homer, Edited by A. PLATT, A.M. Cambridge: 
University Press. 


Mr. Platt, in this edition of the Greek text of the //iad, has 
followed the lines laid down in his admirable text of the Odyssey, 
and with similar excellent results. This recension, however, 
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has in two chief points made a new departure, namely, in the 
substitution of » for « in suci verbs as Oeiw, for which he has 
the weighty authority of Monro and other accredited textual 
scholars ; and the expulsion of jv and éemny, against the baseless 
hypothesis of Brandreth and others, who held that ay was not a 
Homeric particle. To Dr. Leaf and to Dr. Rutherford Mr. 
Platt makes the fullest acknowledgment for their valuable help. 
It is pleasant to find that Mr. Platt is very shy of meddling 
unnecessarily with the text of Homer. The truth is that, 
although Homer is by far the most ancient of Greek authors 
extant, there are three very good reasons for believing that his 
text is the purest we have of any Greek poet. Firstly, there 
was publicity and free competition in the Homeric recitations ; 
secondly, there was the State guardianship of the poems, which 
were safeguarded as a national treasure; and thirdly, as Mr. 
Gladstone has well put it, there was ‘the internal force, the 
hold upon the hearts and minds of men, by which the poems 
had vindicated their own existence before regular poetry existed, 
and were handed down as a singular example of triumph over 
external difficulties and of what is termed the survival of the 
fittest.’ In the editor’s preface we have a list of emendations of 
the text by various textual scholars, in which each emendation 
is rightly ascribed to its author, for hitherto, as the editor notes, 
the ascriptions have been in a state of confusion. 

‘Knight has been scarcely acknowledged, Brandreth abso- 
lutely ignored, and the Bentley MS. might perhaps as well 
never have been lent to Heyne at all. For, as it is, things have 
been so managed that Heyne gets the credit of a multitude of 
emendations which are to be found in Bentley, some have never 
been published as either the one’s or the other’s, and it has 
occurred to nobody to look up the original, because it has 
always been supposed that Heyne had squeezed the sponge dry. 
I have done something to restore suum cuique, but am well 
aware that much remains to be done in this way.’ 

It is by the way a singular confirmation of the correct 
judgment of several of the emendators that their amended 
texts receive some countenance, either direct or indirect, from 
the scholia and comments of the Alexandrine critics. It may be 
added also that the Greek text before us does ample credit to 
the University Press at which it was printed, for its accuracy 
and its b2auty of type. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. E. N. Buxton introduces On Either Side of the Red Sea 
(London: Stanford) with praiseworthy but almost excessive 
modesty. He says that the letterpress, consisting of extracts 
from letters written by his daughters, is ‘simply designed to 
serve as a thread to connect and explain the series of photo- 
graphs’ which accompanies it—photographs taken with an 
ordinary Kodak camera, but with great success, and repro- 
duced no less successfully. The illustrations in this volume 
are, in truth, works of art in their way; but more than that, 
most of them are genuinely instructive, for they bring vividly 
before us some scenes ‘on either side of the Red Sea’ which are 
by no means hackneyed. Those, says Mr. Buxton, who pass 
between Suez and Bab-el-Mandeb see, against the setting and 
the rising sun, ‘ great serrated ridges which spring abruptly and 
without transition slopes from the plain, for on either side the 
strip of water-way is hedged in by a stately procession of 
granite peaks. The inner recesses of these ranges and their 
singular beauties are comparatively little known,’ and it is that 
fact which gives to the present volume its main value. Here, 
for the first time, so far as we know, the granite ranges of the 
Eastern desert and of Sinai are limned for us not only by the 
camera, but by the pen. The letters quoted are, of courses 
familiar in style; but they are, in their way, very pleasantly 
graphic, and no apology for publishing them is needed. The 
book, though slight and unpretentious, supplies a detinite and 
acceptable addition to our knowledge of a part of the world 
which must always have fa-cination for the English reader. 

Mr. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cambr dge, set himself a 
dicicult ta-k when he undertook to edit Passages of the Bible 
(London: Black), choosing them ‘for their literary beauty and 
interest.’ Toe book he has produced might be described as an 
ideal volume for the schoolmaster who wishes to give religious 
instruction—with religion left out. He has done well to use 
only the so-called ‘Authorised Version,’ as being an English 
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classic. The Revised Version, though scholarly, wants the 
peculiar flavour which Archbishop Cranmer and his successors 
of the 1611 committee were able to impart to their work. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Frazer, whose learning was first manifested 
in The Golden Bough, published four or five years ago, should 
have to confess that he knows no Hebrew. His notes are very 
full of other kinds of knowledge and he has, he says, ‘ illustrated 
some Hebrew legends and customs from the folklore of other 
peoples.’ The choice of passages has evidently been made 
simply for the sake of the English version. We note a few 
omissions for which we cannot easily account. Mr. Frazer 
includes as many as fifty passages from the Psalter. Why 
then does he omit Psalm cxxvii.? True, neither the A.V. nor 
the R.V. correctly represents the Hebrew. But that is a matter 
altogether outside Mr. Frazer’s ken. He also leaves out the 
third chapter of Malachi, the last three verses of which, at 
least, with the first three verses of the next chapter, are as 
sweet and as touching as any of the passages included. 
The notes are simply admirable. If they have a fault it 
is a good one. They are too short. Why does Mr. Frazer 
say that the Miserere ‘was read in Latin to Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband Guildford Dudley, when they were executed 
together, August 22nd, 1553; after hearing it in Latin she 
repeated it in English. Mr. Frazer here has followed some 
very weak authority. They were not beheaded together. He 
suffered on Tower Hill at ten in the morning. She some time 
early in the afternoon. They had probably not seen each other 
except at a distance for weeks. She repeated the AM7serere in 
Latin by herself, Fekenham standing by. We have perhaps 
been a little too critical as to Mr. Frazer’s excellent little book. 
It is so good that we would like to see it better. The print is 
beautifully clear, and has in fact a very ornamental appearance. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a greater contrast than that 
presented by two recent numbers of The Portfolio (London: 
Seeley). Mrs. Cartwright continues and concludes her plea- 
sant study of the life and work of Raphael, and Mr. Lawrence 
Binyon discourses learnedly on the Dutch etchers of the se\ en- 
teenth century. Raphael’s career at Rome, after 1508, brief as 
it was, sufficed to show the world the powers of the greatest of 
artists. A letter, dated on the fifth of September in that year, 
and written to his friend, Francia, is full of the amiability that 
marked his character. ‘ Believe me,’ he concluded, ‘that I 
feel your sorrows as if they were my own. Continue to love 
me as I love you, with my whole heart.’ There is nothing very 
striking or novel in Mrs. Cartwright’s descriptions or criticisms ; 
but she will not allow a word of disparagement to be uttered 
about her hero. We read much of his courtesy and modesty, 
of the absence from his character of any shred of petty jealousy, 
of his marvellous industry and the constant progress in learning 
and dexterity which are visible in every step in his career. A 
few sentences are devoted to his study of architecture. In a 
letter, which must have been written in 1514, he speaks warmly 
of Vitruvius, but complains that he cannot gather from his 
pages all he wants to know. In the following year Raphael was 
appointed inspector of antiquities. About the sime time he 
designed the palace at Florence for Bishop Pandolfini, a small 
building, absolutely devoid of ornament, but so ornamental 
from its proportions alone as to be a protest against fully three- 
fourths of the so-called Renaissance buildings of our own day. 
On Good Friday, the 6th April, 1519, ‘worn out in body and 
mind,’ though only thirty-eight, Raphael died at Rome. Even 
the hardened face of Leo X. was bedewed with tears of grief. 
Mrs. Cartwright seems to attribute his last illness to his 
archeological researches in malarial quarters of the city. When 
we turn from this beautifully illustrated account of Raphael to 
the pages of Mr. Binyon, we find ourselves, it is true, still in an 
artistic atmosphere, but one which differs as much from that of 
Rome as Rembrandt differs from the prince of Italian painters. 
The charm of the great etcher’s transparent shadows, in which 
something more and yet something more seem to lurk beyond 
our ken, is very great, even to the mind most deeply imbued 
with the fascinations of pure colour and graceful form. Rem- 
brandt overtops all his contemporaries as easily as Rapbael 
overtopped all the Romans of his time. Mr. Binyon begins 
with Ostade, who was born at Haarlem in 1610. Haarlem he 
compares to Florence—a city of flowers and a city of artists. 
Ostade certainly, in spite of squalid surroundings, in spite also 
of no wish to attain to a higher level, showed a power of 
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calling beauty out of ugliness and high art out of sordid nature 
that is worthy of all praise. The etching opposite p. 28 is an 
excellent example of this quality. The boor at his Cottage 
door, his hideous wife at her distaff, their child and a pair of 
pigs sleeping in the sunshine, are contrasted with a tree whose 
leaves seem to tremble in the breeze, a vine drawn and etched 
as only Ostade could, the great wicker cage of the thrush, the 
distant glimpse through the village street, and the differing 
degrees of transparent shadow in the cow-house window, the 
cottage door and the sawpit in the foreground, and all go to 
make up a composition, a picture, which we cannot but admire. 
With all his love of detail Ostade is never spotty, and many 
of his best qualities come out quite as well in his etchings as jn 
his pictures. Mr. Binyon has much to tell us about Everdingen, 
Ruisdael, Backhuisen, and especially Paul Potter, one of whose 
eighteen etchings, ‘ The Two Plough Horses,’ forms the fronti3- 
piece, and the number ends with Du Jardin and Van de Velde. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s Zinglish Minstrelsie (Edinburgh : Jack) 
is intended to set before the world ‘a national monument of 
English Song.’ The first volume contains a historical essay 
and a medley of songs ranging from Henry VIII., Purcell, and 
Arne down to Glover and the author of ‘ Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep, and unfortunately it does not augur well for the 
others. The introductory essay shows that of the many 
qualities requisite for his task, enthusiasm is the only one that 
Mr. Baring-Gould in any marked degree possesses. He 
reminds us of the young lawyer who, after opening his case, 
proceeded to say, ‘ Having given your lordships all the material 
dates, I will now, for the benefit of the Lord Chief Baron, state 
all the immaterial dates.’ Mr. Baring-Gould lavishes both 
kinds upon us, but is not thus careful to separate them. His 
essay teems with undigested facts, and is neither lucid nor 
coherent. The selection of songs is peculiar, and the anti- 
quarian interest of the book is discounted heavily by the 
presence of poor accompaniments written by the editor's 
fr.ends and the substitution of verses by the editor himself 
wherever he disapproved of the original. Surely, since it is 
the editor's object not to confine himself to published songs by 
known writers, but, as he says, ‘to include the lark and thrush 
and blackbird song of the ploughman, the thrasher, and the 
milkmaid,’ the best course is to give in the latter cases the air 
alone: the accompaniment may be varied in performance 
‘accordin’ to the taste and inclination of the speller.” Or, if 
we are to be given definite accompaniinents, we would beg 
Mr. Gould to find a more competent person to settle them. 
However, this volume is the first of eight, so there is time (as 
well as need) for improvement. The volume is handsomely 
got up, with excellent music-type and reproductions of old 
illustrations. 

The History of Huon of Bordeaux (London: G. Allen) 
is a book which will find many admirers and comparatively 
few readers. It is admirably got up, excellently printed 
on good paper, most artistically illustrated and thoroughly 
well if gloomily bound. It forms the first of a series to 
be called ‘The Charlemagne Series,” is in fact a_repro- 
duction of one of the famous ‘Chansons de Geste,’ and 
contains the history and adventures of the son of one of Charle- 
magne’s lords ‘done into English by Lord Berners and now re- 
told by Robert Steele.” Its style is chiefly remarkable for a 
quaint simplicity which recalls Don Quivote and a directness 
which reminds the profane of a Child’s First Reading Book. 
That ‘Huon’ will be of real value and interest to the 
antiquarians there is no sort of dou>t, nor should the collector 
of rare or curious books neglect to add it to his library. But 
we cannot confidently recommend it to the general reader. 
In fact we think that to the nineteenth-century mind the 
manner and matter of the ancient chronicler, so faithfully 
reproduced by Mr. Steele, would appear more than a little 
tedious, and that the ordinary person would soon weary of the 
‘quoth he’s’ and ‘quoth they’s’ and the leisurely love of minute 
detail which mark these pages. So far then from the story 
appealing, as Mr. Steele in a prefatory letter says it is meant to 
appeal to its readers ‘asa story only,’ not one person in ten 
thousand would read it assuch. But it is a work, and a valu- 
able work, for the student of ancient romances, for the book 
fancier and the bibliophile. These will owe and doubtless 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Mr. Steele for so excellent 
a re-setting of a curious gem. 
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